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We go that bit further. 

So you can. 



We put a lot more into a Scarpa boot. So you get more out. 

The Upper: The uppers are all one-piece leather for improved 
durability, water resistance and support. This makes it more 
appropriate for tougher conditions, and longer trips. 

The Fit: The fit comes from the last—the shaped mould around 
which all Scarpa boots are built. The last is important as it 
determines the shape of the upper and how it fits 
and moves with the foot. 

Three different lasts, or fittings, are 
available on most models: 
women’s, a narrower fit to suit 
a female foot; wide, a high- 
volume last suited to broad feet; 
and narrow, a smaller volume last for 
narrower feet. 

Importantly, all Scarpa lasts are sprung 
or curved at the toe. This promotes 
a comfortable, rolling gait that 
helps to reduce the chances of 
heel slip and blisters. 


The Sole: Scarpa selects or develops soles to provide optimum 
performance, and works closely with the two leading 
manufacturers, Vibram and Skywalk. 

Sole Bonding: The bonding of upper to sole is critical. The 
Scarpa method is an intricate procedure producing a bonding 
that’s strong and reliable without adding extra weight. 

‘Blake sewn’—where the mid-sole is sewn to the upper 
inside the boot—means greater longevity as the 
mid-sole becomes the element that holds 
the boot together. 

The Mid-sole: The mid-sole: the 
heart of the boot. All Scarpa 
bushwalking boots have 
anatomically shaped nylon mid-soles. 
Curved to cradle your foot; they’re firm 
enough to stop stones pushing up 
through the sole. Designed to flex in 
the right place, and by the right amount. 

It may not mean much on the page of a 
magazine. But it will when you need it most. 


Removable contoured foot-bed 
Injection-moulded nylon mid-sole 
High-adhesion lower mid-sole 
Blake stitching of mid-sole to upper 


Leather upper 
Cambrelle® lining 
Non-slip mid-sole surface 
Toe counter 


SCARPA 


For a brochure on the complete Scarpa range, please phone: (02) 9438 2266. Fax: (02) 9438 2520. Email: outag@outclooragencies.com.a 
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Cover Andrew Hughes at Lake Oberon, 
Western Arthur Range, Tasmania, with 
Federation Peak on the skyline. His party 
walked from Farmhouse Creek to Cockle 
Creek by way of the Eastern Arthurs, 
Arthur Plains, Western Arthurs, Port 
Davey Track, South West Cape and the 
South Coast Track. Hughes collection 
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Editorial 



Comfort zones 

Introducing someone who left his long ago 



S NEVER BEEN 

IS and unselfish 
d to stand up, over 
1, for the earth's wild places, it gives 
announce the 
2000 Wild Environmentalist of the Year 
a long-time 
em in Green Pages), 
nding example of such a person, 
ubt he is in the class of the previ¬ 
ous winners of this $1000 award, )ill Red¬ 
wood and Doug Humann, 

A Tasmanian environmental activist when 
Wild was only a gleam in its founders' eyes, 
in recent years Bob has devoted his life to 
international environmental issues, particularly 
exposing the dirty tricks adopted by logging 
and mining enterprises, often with devast¬ 
ating effectiveness. His book Seaets and Lies, 
co-authored with Nick Hager, is described in 
Green Pages, Wild no 75. Bob is also Editor 
of the hard-hitting newsletter Mining Monitor 
s, exposes socially 
s practices in 
d to say, he has no 

shortage of copy! 

The object of this award is to recognise 
and reward people like Bob for the extra¬ 
ordinary personal sacrifices they make on 
behalf of us all as well as of future genera¬ 
tions. It has the further object of encouraging 

and join people like Bob. Heaven knows, 
we need 'em. And recent environmental 
developments suggest that 'sometime' will 
be too late. 

t to Wild of 
e far greater 
r to the en- 
h directly and as 
ir of the Conservation 
; pledge a percentage 
of all our sales to the alliance—from the out¬ 
set our magazines have provided extensive 
t for, environmental 
a price, in the 
g and subscrip- 
ions by those who object to some aspect 
if it. However, we at Wild strongly believe 
that it is our responsibility to act in this way. 
Indeed, we see it as part of Wild's purpose; 
our way of trying to follow the example of 



Wild things 



last December. We wish Lachlan well 


in his 'retirement'. In the next issue I hope 
to be able to introduce his successor in a 
position that has been occupied by only 
four people in two decades. (See ad below.) 

Finally, a reminder that the W/W-Nikon 
Photo Competition closes on 31 March. (See 
details on page 84 of Wild no 75.) This is 
your last chance to win a Nikon SLR camera, 
or one of a hundred other prizes, and be 
recognised as a published photographer! 
Go on, dig 'em out and let us see your best 
slides. What have you got to lose? O 

Chris Baxter 


GST 

This new tax takes effect with Wild 
no 77. It will apply to all copies of 
VV/W—whether purchased over the 
counter or on subscription. See the 
announcement on page 20 of Wild 
no 75. 


Work for 
Wildl 

Wild Publications is looking to appoint a 
new Advertising Manager. It is an important 
position that requires someone who knows 
the outdoors industry and has a keen know¬ 
ledge of, and interest in, bushwalking. The 
position requires excellent sales skills and 
servicing of loyal and significant clients, know¬ 
ledge of the outdoors industry, participation 
in related activities (preferably including bush¬ 
walking), energy, integrity, attention to detail, 
strong communication skills, and familiarity 
with computers. Relevant employment ex¬ 
perience and tertiary qualifications desirable. 
This is a rewarding position with occasional 
interstate travel. Excellent conditions. A job 
description is available on request. Ap¬ 
plications including 
hand-written letter 
and typed cv should 
be sent to Mr Chris 
Baxter, Wild Publi¬ 
cations Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prah- 
ran, Vic 3181, at 
the earliest date. 

Telephone (03) 

9826 8482. 
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No, not a burger, but trips for new skiers ''' 
that combine afew nights of lodging-and a " 
few nights oT snow-campjng. , 


XCD 


Bogortg Gully Ba^ 


, - — 5 days skiing the renowned guilies ‘ :y 

with the latest in Telemark and narallel instructi 


★ Group and private lessons and tours. 

★ New skiers, family, Telemark, skating, 
skier improvement, and holiday programs. 

★ 7-day Mountaincraft Course 

★ 5-day Falls Creek to Mt Bogong 

★ 5-day Bogong Huts and High Plains 

★ 5-day Crosscut Saw 

★ 5-day Kosciuszko Summit & Surrounds 

★ 5-day Main Range 

★ LOTS OF SNOWBOARDING STUFF! 
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You may not be planning to camp at the South Pole, 


but it's good to know you con. 


When Peter Treseder, Ian Brown and 
Keith Williams became the first 
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Orytoft hood and foot finings protect down from damp 
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Overfilled, 30 draft flap prevents cold air from creeping 
through the zipper 


See the complete range of Paddy Pallin 
Mountain Series sleeping bags at; 


mem^emied, locking YKK zipper . 

allows bag to-he opened from either_end for easy ^ 
lemperoture regulatiorvohd stays done up even when you 
«leep i«s«l«ssly,.. 


Reflective zip pull 

isures easy operation, 

I in the dork 


breathable Dryloft fabric 
protects the down from moisture, 
labling it to loft fully 


884 Hay St 
Ph: 1800 805 398 
(Sydney metro: 9524 1385) 


Call now for a free catalogue; 

1800 805 398 (business hours) 

(Sydney residents; 95241385) 
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Stable as the Mountain Goat 

The Mountain Goat moves fearlessly over soft, muddy terrain and dizzying, 
snow-covered descents with sure-footed grace. This rubber/ polyurethane sole 
has been designed for trekkers who need excellent grip, stability and maximum 
safety when experiencing extreme conditions. The Vibram® Mountain Goat 
ensures you of solid adherence to all types of mountain terrain. 

The new soles of the Natural Track Series are designed by Trezeta and produced 
by Vibram®. 


Increased perimeter tread 
for rock scrambling and 
edging. 


Aggressive ribs for stopping 
and pushing through ice, 
mud and snow. The ribs 
greatly reduce vertical and 
lateral slippage. 


Working together the front 
and back of the sole exerts 
a co-ordinated action 
guaranteeing you reliable 
and safe footing. 


Available at all Mountain Designs stores 


A heritage born of the mountains.. 


experience 


M OUNTAIN DESIGN S 


http://www.mountaindesign.com.. 











Wildfire 


Warren, our hero 


I HAVE JUST READ THE LETTER FROM 

Carolyn Lister in Wild no 75 and 1 am livid. 

My husband and 1 were walking on Hin- 
chinbrook Island when Warren Macdonald's 
accident occurred... We were full of em¬ 
pathy for him and would have loved to 
have given him our support at the time and 
now regret that we didn't... When we read 
that he had climbed Federation Peak, we 
were amazed. What a fine example he has 
given to our youth. 

1 can't wait to receive his book, which we 
have ordered, and commend him on his 
guts and bravery. 

Well done Warren, what an excellent re¬ 
covery, you deserve a medal. 

Marjorie Edwards 
Schofields, NSW 

1 met Warren Macdonald and friends on my 
way into Federation Peak in February/March 
1999 and spent a wet night talking with 
them under a poncho at Seven Mile Creek. 
Those discussions gave me an insight into 
the people involved, which does not fit 
with Carolyn Lister's views expressed in her 
letter to Wildfire, Wild no 75. All Warren's 
friends are experienced bushwalkers from 
Tasmania. None was carrying bow saws or 
any other clearing equipment. 

Park employees had been working in the 
area earlier and while 1 was there, so perhaps 
there is some confusion on the part of 
Carolyn's friends. 

As for Warren making money from his 
efforts, isn't that what we strive for?... 

Even though 1 admire Warren for getting 
on with his life, 1 would not condone track 
clearing just for him. 

1 would like your readers to consider walk¬ 
ing through hip- and chest-high vegetation, 
then consider being a double-above-the-knee- 
amputee.. .in the same vegetation... 

Co for it Warren! 

)on Christopher 
Korumburra, Vic 

Playing politics 

1 regularly purchase Wild and generally enjoy 
most articles—particularly Track Notes. How¬ 
ever, 1 am prompted to express my dis¬ 
appointment with the Green Pages item 
'Secret deal made' by Bob Burton in issue 
74. 

He attacks the Democrats for our role in 
negotiating amendments to the recent Com¬ 
monwealth environment legislation passed 
by the Senate. 

The original Bill that came to us needed 
major surgery and the Democrats gave it 
just that by successfully moving more than 


'You deserve a medal/ 


440 amendments. In doing so we used a 
threshold document presented to us from 
the National Environment Consultative Forum 
(a peak body made up of most of Australia's 
conservation groups including the Australian 
Conservation Foundation). 

The World Wide Fund for Nature estimates 
that we were able to get 85 per cent of these 
concerns of the environment movement in 
our amendments. We agree that it is not 
100 per cent, but this legislation is a vast 
improvement on the old system. 




LOOK 

UP To 



Many commentators agree, such as Simon 
Molesworth QC and founder of the Victor¬ 
ian Environmental Defenders' Office (EDO) 
who said at a recent conference: 'This Act 
is equal to any environmental legislation 1 
know of in any comparable jurisdiction 
around the world.'... 

The Democrats will continue to seek 
improvements in legislation that will better 
protect our precious environment wherever 
we can. We had such an opportunity when 
this draft legislation came to us in mid-1999 
and we went for the real policy outcome. It 
is a shame for our environment that others 
would prefer to play politics. 

Senator Meg Lees 
Leader Australian Democrats 
Canberra, ACT 

More of a trial than a pleasure 

I feel obliged to advise those walkers who, 
having read Grant Dixon's article on Tas¬ 
mania's South Coast Track in Wild no 74, 


might be planning a walk there. Either be¬ 
cause he harbours fond memories of the 
track as it used to be, as 1 do, or because his 
idea of a pleasing hike involves lengthy 
periods of time slogging through mud, he 
has not told you the full story, not even 
half! 

Be warned! It is a gross understatement 
to describe the eastern descent of the Iron- 
bounds as having 'some sections with roots'. 
It is pure fancy to say that 'some muddy 
areas must be traversed' on the South Cape 
Range! And it is misleading to describe the 
track as a whole as containing 'relatively 
few boggy sections'. The truth is that with 
the exception of the beaches, the boarded 
sections and some lesser-used side-trips, the 
South Coast Track is almost wholly a com¬ 
bination of soft, slushy mud or eroded gullies 
criss-crossed with exposed roots. Both fea¬ 
tures combine to slow you down, sap your 
physical and psychological energy and make 
the entire trip more of a trial than a pleasure. 

And to pretend otherwise is to encourage 
more ill-prepared walkers on to the track, 
thereby accelerating its decline. It would be 
better for walkers to put their energies into 
surveying and encouraging the use of an 
alternative route that doesn't go straight up 
and down impossibly steep mountainsides 
and doesn't cut straight across river flood 
plains. 

Ross Brownscombe 
Carlingford, NSW 

Too far 

I would like to point out to your readers 
that access to many canyons in the Blue 
Mountains will be seriously restricted in the 
near future. 

Because the Wollemi Wilderness Area was 
declared early in 1999, the National Parks 
Service is legally bound to erect locked gates 
on many of the roads into the Wollemi. 

For example, the road that gives access to 
the Hole-in-the-Wall Canyon is to be closed 
near Newnes Forest, meaning an extra two 
kilometre walk each way to approximately 
30 canyons. 

The roads to Galah, Surefire, Heart Attack, 
Dumbano and Yarramun Canyons are also 
to be closed, adding approximately five kilo¬ 
metres walking each way. 

Mountain bikes will be permitted on some 
of the locked roads, since they will be main¬ 
tained for fire-control purposes. 

But overall this large group of canyons will 
become much more difficult to enter. Most 
people who have enjoyed doing canyons in 
a day-trip from Sydney will be forced to go 
to other canyons such as Claustral and 
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Evolved from the famous SIGG narrow 
neck water bottles, there is now a SIGG 
bottle you can stuff snow into while 
backcountry skiing or mountaineering. 
One you can mix milkshakes or muesli 
in. Also a bottle that is easy to clean. 
It has sturdy, seamless aluminium 
construction, which is internally coated 
for resistance to fruit acid, alcoholic and 
isotonic beverages. The wide loop lid of 
the new Wide Mouth SIGG can be 
easily gra^d with cold or gloved 
fingers. Be first on your pond 
to try the anodised, one litre 
model So hop in and get one. 



THli: 

BUSH TlJCKEll 

FAN 

After a long day in the wild the last 
thing you’re looking forward to is the 
‘washing-up.’ With a SIGG INOXAL 
Cookset your tucker will be ready pronto 
due to the special stainless steel/aluminium 
laminate. The lightweight yet strong 
aluminium rapidly disperses heat around 
the hygenic stainless steel inner surface. 
The black sides receive an even 
heat, so when you’ve gobbled 
down supper, watch the sunset ^||||^ 
instead of scubbing’n’scraping. 





PUR WATER 
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/mRUSEs 


Plioro 


While the water in backcountry streams often looks 
pristine and clean, it is unfortunately hiding many 
invisible microorganisms, which are just as happy 
to live in humans. Some of these bugs include 
protozoa like Giardia, bacteria such as E. coli and 
dangerous viruses. So even if the water might appear 
crystal clear, it may in fact be very dirty. 


The PUR range of Purifiers can give you up to one 
litre of bug free water in just one minute. Most 
models include a carbon filter, which improves 
water taste and removes odours. See the entire PUR 
range of Filters and Purifers in good outdoor stores. 

PUR. Because you don't know what is in the water. 
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Wollangambe—some of which are over¬ 
crowded even now. 

Rangers at Blackheath believe that the gates 
will be in place for the 2000-2001 canyon 
season. 

Objections to the closures—which canyon- 
ers expressed in response to the Draft Plan 
of Management for the Wilderness Area- 
seem to have been ignored. 

The powerful and influential wilderness 
lobby has been doing a great job for many 
years, pressing for more wilderness areas to 
be declared. Perhaps in this instance they 
have gone a little bit too far. 

Rick lamieson 
Grose Vale, NSW 


Gear conspiracy 

I was interested to read your Editorial in Wild 
no 74, where you proclaimed your editorial 
independence. While 1 agree that your maga¬ 
zine favours no particular advertiser, it seems 
to me that from cover to cover it conveys a 
subtle gear-dependent attitude that alt the 
advertisers must be very pleased about. 

For example, in your boot survey the 
cheapest choice was $120. Nowhere was it 
mentioned that in most of Australia boots 
are optional. My trusty sand-shoes (Dunlop 
Volleys, $25) have served me well for short 
trips in the Blue Mountains to extended jaunts 
in South-west Tasmania, including Precipit¬ 
ous Bluff and South West Cape. The thought 
of stamping around in a couple of kilos of 
leather on a warm day in the Blue Mountains 
bewilders me—why would you do it? 

Similarly, a tent is not necessary on the Aus¬ 
tralian mainland except for the Kosciuszko 
region. I just take a fly and a groundsheet 
and stay dry most of the time. 

I'm not saying everyone should walk like 
me—we all need to find what we enjoy 
most. But from your magazine you get the 
distinct impression that without a tunnel 
tent, boots to which you can attach crampons 
and a Gore-Tex body suit, you won't enjoy 
yourself Well, it's just not true, although 
your advertisers would not like to admit it. 

Adrian Plasreitt 
Merewether, NSW 

I've been (privately) critical of some Wild 
magazines over the past few years for their 
increased attention to 'softer' activities. Such 
magazines have only held my attention for 
half an hour or so. 1 realise you can't please 
everyone all the time, so it is with pleasure 
that 1 feel the desire to let you know that 
your spring 1999 issue (Wild no 74) was 
'right up my alley'—I couldn't put it down 
until I'd reached the back cover some three 
hours later. 

I won't single out any articles, but it's re¬ 
freshing to empathise with so many of the 
activities covered in this issue. Well done. 

Glen Kraemer 
Brisbane, Qld 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sender's full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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wind? What wind? 
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COLLECTION 

Maximum protEction in the most tEsting conditions 
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WIND TeCH FLGGC6 OFFGRS YOU THG ULTIMATG 
PROTGCTION AGAINST THG COLDGST WINDS. 

It offers a high level of breathability, warmth and comfort, 
plus is water- and snow resistant. Enquiries call OB 9565 1761 
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Fuel leak sinks 

A fuel leak and contaminated food pre¬ 
vented adventurers Peter Treseder and Tim 
Jarvis from continuing across the Antarctic 
continent in their quest to be the first to do 
so unsupported. 

Their trip began from the edge of the 
Weddell Sea on 30 October 1999. Three days 
beyond the Geographic South Pole they dis¬ 
covered that the leaking fuel had contamin¬ 
ated a good portion of their food and wasted 
seven litres of fuel. Although they still had 
sufficient food to continue the journey, they 
didn't have enough to complete it. The pair 
walked back to the pole for evacuation. 

However, they did set a new record for an 
unsupported journey from the edge of the 
continent to the Geographic South Pole; they 
did this in 47 days. The original record of 49 
days was established by five French Army 
personnel in the summer of 1998. (The latter 
only intended to journey to the pole; Tres¬ 
eder and Jarvis's sledges were substantially 
heavier-initially 214 kilograms each.) In com¬ 
parison, the unassisted trek to the Geographic 
South Pole made by Treseder, Ian Brown and 
Keith Williams in the summer of 1997 took 
60 days. (See Wild no 68.) 

Treseder and Jarvis set a second record by 
making the longest journey ever achieved in 
any polar region without aid from machines, 
dogs, sails or food dumps. The journey covered 
1520 kilometres. In addition, Jarvis became 
the first British citizen to walk from the edge 


Antarctic crossing 



Peter Treseder (pictured) and Tim Jarvis, a British citizen, recently attempted 
to cross the Antarctic continent without support. They aborted the trip three 
days beyond the Geographic South Pole after discovering a fuel leak and 
contaminated food. Treseder collection 


of the continent to the Geographic South Pole 
without any form of aid. Treseder became the 
first person to walk unassisted to the pole 
twice. 

Modern land travel in Antarctica is achieved 
using wind sails, tractors and planes (for the 
placement of resupplies). Wind assistance can 
enable you to travel about 100 kilometres a 


day, sometimes even up to 300 kilometres. 
(Human-powered Antarctic travel usually covers 
about 20 kilometres a day.) On average Tres¬ 
eder and Jarvis travelled about 29 kilometres 
a day. 

On another note, Treseder has recently been 
appointed the Assistant Chief Commissioner 
(Australia) for Scouts Australia. 


Traverse of largest 
subantarctic island 

In spring last year Australians Grant Dixon, 
Angus Finney and )ay Watson, and English¬ 
man Pat Lurcock successfully completed the 
first longitudinal overland traverse of the 
largest and most rugged subantarctic island. 
South Georgia Island was crossed in 29 days 
from 13 October to 10 November. The tra¬ 
verse covered 270 kilometres, entailed travel 
from sea level to mountain passes of about 
1200 metres' elevation, and required the cross¬ 
ing or traversing of more than 20 glaciers 
(several not previously crossed). The group 
utilised snowshoes, crampons and skis at 
different times, and towed sleds on the ex¬ 
tended glacier sections in the remote south¬ 
west of the island. Extensive snow cover, 
facilitating easier glacier travel, was the reason 
that spring was chosen for the traverse. 

The expedition travelled from Tierra del 
Fuego to South Georgia in the yacht Too- 
luka, with owner-skipper Roger Wallis and 
Watson having their own adventures during 
the 77-day winter voyage across the Southern 
Ocean from Australia to Tierra del Fuego 
before the expedition. 

Grant Dixon 



Australians Grant Dixon, Angus Finney and Jay Watson, and Englishman 
Pat Lurcock recently made the first longitudinal overland traverse of the 
subantarctic South Georgia Island. Atop an unnamed peak above Shackleton 
Gap on an unusually fine day during the traverse. Grant Dixon 
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' One Planet Jackets i 


venture One in Australia on Tel; (03) 9372 2555 Fax: (03) 9372 2473 
(03) 3813400 Fax; (03) 3813499 email sales@adventureone.co.nz 


- Buyers Guide featuring the compl( 


YOU COUTD GO HOME... 
BUT IT'S NICE TO KNOW 
YOU DON'T EIAVE TO. 


he complete range of Adventure | : 
Designs tents has all the features \ i 
you could possibly need. ' • 

Designed for the range of harsh conditions | ; 
encountered across Australia and New \ 
Zealand, Adventure Designs tents are ■ . 
^ bursting with features designed to keep you ' 

I warm, dry and very firmly on the ground, 
f Whatever conditions you may encounter, : 
Adventure Designs tents have what it takes j 
to meet the challenge. You’ll never have to i 
. go home if you don’t want to. 

• Low cut fly sheets made from UV resistant : 

I ) Rip-Stop Polyester for total weather protection. 

• Airflo System ventilation on fly sheets and inner j | 
doors for maximum comfort in all conditions. | | 

• Bath Tub floors made from tough Waterloo , ; 
TEN-K nylon fabric. 

• Hot Tape Sealed fly and floor seams. ; 

• The Double Back system for a fast secure fit. i j 






For a catalogue featuring the complete range of Adventure Designs products contact Adventure One in Australia on Telephone: (03) 9372 2555 
email: sales@adventureone.com.au and Adventure One(NZ) in New Zealand on Telephone: (03) 381 3400 Fax: (03) 381 3499 email: sales' 


Because 
Mother Nature 
' Ain’t list 


One Planet Cascade 

The Cascade jacket is engineered for extreme wet weather. It features double storm-flaps, articulated arms and a 
brilliantly fitting radial hood. Hand-warmer and cargo pockets, as well as an external map-pocket provide maximum 
storage and convenience. All this combines to give you total protection, without the weight of a suit of armour. 
Face the wildest weather with attitude. 


ONE PLANET 
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Kiwis win Eco-Chattenge 


Former Olympian 
blitzes field 




New Zealand team Greenpeace celebrates winning the 1999 Discovery 
Channel Eco-Challenge in Argentina in record time. The team finished the 
race in just five days, less than half of the 12 days allowed. Tim Wimborne 


Former Australian Winter Olympian An¬ 
thony Evans set a new race record in win¬ 
ning the Mt-Buller-to-Melboume Jones Lang 
LaSalle Challenge endurance event on 27- 
28 November 1999. 

Evans, from Tumut in New South Wales, 
completed the two-day run, cycle and pad¬ 
dle course in 12 hours, 46 minutes and 21 
seconds, 50 minutes clear of his nearest rival, 
and 48 minutes ahead of the previous record, 
held by four-time race winner John Jacoby. 
Evans competed in cross-country skiing at 
three successive Winter Olympic Games. 


Former Australian Winter Olympian 
Anthony Evans set a new race record 
when he won the two-day Mt-Buller- 
to-Melbourne Jones Lang LaSalle 
Challenge in 12 hours, 46 minutes 
and 21 seconds. Tom Putt 


Team Aussie members Jane Hall 
and Andrew Hislop coming in to 
a checkpoint and portage during 
the 1999 Eco-Challenge. The 
team led the field for the first day 
of the race, a 90 kilometre flat- 
water kayak leg. Wimborne 


Cold Coast endurance athlete Gary Suther¬ 
land was second in a time of 13 hours, 36 
minutes and 53 seconds, with Wayne Gal¬ 
braith of Perth three minutes further back 
in third place in 13 hours, 40 minutes and 
1 second. 

The women's event produced a New 
Zealand one-two finish, with Karen Fiopkin- 
son claiming victory—in only her second 
multisport event—from fellow Kiwi and for¬ 
mer winner Sharon Prutton. Third place 
went to defending champion Genevieve 
Duncan of Hobart. 

Barry White 


Decisive 
rogaitte win 

The Canberra trio of David Baldwin, 
Adrian Sheppard and David Singleton 
(2910 points) decisively won the 20th 
Australian Regaining Championships on 
23-24 October 1999, beating Simon 
Angus and Matt Chamberlain (2670 
points) from NSW, 

Jenny Casanova (Australian Capital Ter¬ 
ritory) and Alexandra Tyson (South Aus¬ 
tralia), with 1960 points, clearly won the 
women's section from Victorians Kerry Gig- 
ante and Cora Wolswinkel (1710 points). 


Late last year New Zealand team Greenpeace won 
'the world's toughest multisport endurance race' in 
record time. The Kiwis finished the Discovery Chan¬ 
nel Eco-Challenge in Argentina in just five days, less 
than half of the 12 days allowed. 

Standing at the finish line on the beach at Bahia 
Lopez in southern Argentina, 44-year-old Green¬ 
peace captain John Howard popped a champagne 
cork to celebrate with his team-mates, Neil Jones 
and husband and wife Andrea and Keith Murray. 

This is the best team I've ever raced with', he 
said. This is also the best course because of the 
scenery, the challenge and the top competition.' 

On 6 December Greenpeace beat team Sierra 
Nevada from Spain by just 50 minutes. It was the 
closest finish in the race's history. An hour later the 
local team. Condor, paddled to shore, greeted by 
cheering crowds waving the Argentine flag. 

Team Rubicon from the USA, which held second 
place for much of the race, was overtaken on the last 
day and finished fourth. Rubicon was the only female- 
dominated squad with three women and one man. 

Each team of four must include at least one 
member of each sex and if one person is injured or 
drops out, the whole team is disqualified. 

Fifty-one teams from 31 countries began the 
gruelling 318 kilometre race on 1 December near 
Bariloche in the wilds of Patagonia, Argentina. Only 
38 teams finished. 

Racing non-stop, 24 hours a day, the adventurers 
swam and paddled across icy lakes and white water, 
traversed glaciers and climbed and abseiled rock- 
faces. They rode horses across vast pampas and 
hacked through dense bamboo forests. 


Patagonia's notoriously volatile weather meant 
that racers endured winds of 100 kilometres an 
hour, scorching midday heat and freezing nights, as 
well as dehydration and sleep deprivation. 

A sudden snowstorm on the peak of the 3554 
metre high Mt Tronador almost cost racers' lives. 
Thanks to the spirit of mateship though, team Aussie 
survived. The four Aussies, including captain and vet¬ 
eran racer Jane Hall, were caught on the summit with¬ 
out a tent when the storm hit Their fellow Australians 
came to the rescue and all eight members squeezed 
into the four-person tent of team Foster's Australia 
for the night Foster's Australia and Aussie finished 
seventh and ninth, respectively. 

According to race founder Mark Burnet, team¬ 
work is what the Eco-Challenge is all about. 'What 
wins this race is the ability to pull together to help 
each other through every challenge along the way', 
he said. 

But Fosters Australia captain Alina McMaster was 
more light-hearted. The cross-country ski champion 
was racing with her new husband, Tom Landon- 
Smith. 

'What other girl gets to share a sleeping-bag with 
her husband and six other people on her honey¬ 
moon?' she said. 

Theresa Miller 
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The mixed event was very closely con¬ 
tested with Tom Crebbin (Victoria), Tom Lan- 
don-Smith, Alina McMaster and Keith Tuf- 
fley—all from NSW—finishing 30 points 
ahead of Ruhi Afnan and Sandra Baldino 
Afnan from South Australia. 

Held in hilly bush, plantations and farm¬ 
land 70 kilometres east of Wodonga in north¬ 
east Victoria, the rogaine attracted 450 com¬ 
petitors from all over Australia and from 
New Zealand. 

The team containing Nigel Aylott, world 
champion at the time, was expected to pose 
a threat; however, it had to withdraw early in 
the event due to an injured team member. 

John Cavens 


World's longest 
underground river 

Three Australians were members of an ex¬ 
pedition which completed the survey of a Viet¬ 
namese cave with a total passage length of 
18.9 kilometres. 

The Vietnam '99 expedition was organised 
by British caver Howard Limbert. Among its 
many objectives, it completed surveying Hang 
Khe Rhy (Grass Stream Cave), which follows 
the Son Trach River on an 11 kilometre under¬ 
ground through-trip which can be negotiated 
without resorting to scuba gear. 

The cave was first explored by the Vietnam 
'97 expedition when Australian Trevor Wailes 



Three Australians were members 
of a 1999 expedition which 
completed the survey of Hang 
Khe Rhy, a Vietnamese cave with 
a total passage length of 18.9 
kilometres. Trevor Wailes 


was one of two unfortunate cavers to be trapped 
by floodwaters for a demoralising S7 hours. 
Wailes had just reached the cave one evening 
before dinner and looked in for a quick recon¬ 
naissance when the water-level rose. 

As soon as the water subsided the two were 
rescued and then had to begin the jungle bash 
back to Ban Ban to connect with transport 
arrangements home. After two days without 
food, with very little sleep and mostly sitting 
around in wet suits, both cavers could hardly 
walk and struggled to complete the two-day 
walk during a single eight-hour push. 

Stephen Bunton 
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Race start on day one of the 1999 Mars Murray Marathon, Yarrawonga, 
Victoria. Winner of the K1 Men's Open event, former Australian kayak champion 
Anthony May, completed the 308 kilometres in 22 hours and 26 seconds. Putt 


On New Year's Eve 1969 ten Australian Red 
Cross supporters paddled into Swan Hill, Vic¬ 
toria, to signal the end of the first Murray 
Marathon and the beginning of a grand trad¬ 
ition. In late December 1999 more than 700 
battled heat and blisters and journeyed down 
the river from Yarrawonga to Swan Hill, sig¬ 
nalling the end of the longest canoe race in 
the world for the 31st time. 

Winner of the premier individual event of 
this year's Mars Murray Marathon was former 
Australian kayak champion Anthony May from 
Melbourne. May led the K1 Men's Open field 
from day one to complete the 308 kilometre 
distance in 22 hours and 26 seconds, 18 
minutes and 18 seconds ahead of defending 
champion Simon Stenhouse of Canberra. 

In the prestigious K1 Mars Cup, the team 
from Baker Motors in Albury took the hon¬ 
ours for the second year in a row, winning 
the race by a mere 50 seconds in an epic 
contest with the HIH Insurance team from 
Sydney. Baker Motors, led by former world 
marathon kayak champion Chad Meek, covered 
the distance in 19 hours, 59 minutes and 9 
seconds. 

Despite a decrease in the number of ent¬ 
rants from 998 in 1998 to 726, an estimated 
$193 000 was raised for Australian Red Cross 
activities from this year's marathon, a figure 
that dwarfs the $250 raised from the first 
marathon and which builds on the more than 
$2 million raised in the marathon's three dec¬ 
ades. 

S C R O G G I N 

■ The introduction of an overnight walk¬ 
ing regulation system in the Tas¬ 
manian Wilderness World Heritage 
Area has been deferred. This was on 
the basis of concerns in three areas: the 
potential cost of the system, the lack of 
sufficient support within the walking com¬ 
munity to ensure that the system would 
work and a concern that more informa¬ 
tion may be needed before final de¬ 
cisions are made. 


It is expected that a small-group think- 
tank will complete its recommendations 
by mid-2000, which would allow the 
introduction of the components of a bush- 
walker impact management system in 
trial form for the summer of 2000-01, 
with a full system starting in 2001 -02. 

■ The 1999 World Rodeo Kayak 
Championships were held on the 
Waikato River's Fulljames Rapid, Taupo, 
on the North Island of New Zealand 
from 1 to 5 December. Selection events 
were held in NSW, Victoria and Tas¬ 
mania throughout the year to choose 
the Australian team. Australia had com¬ 
petitors in the K1 Men, Cl Men, junior 
K1 Men, K1 Women and Squirt classes. 
USA won most gold medals, followed 
closely by the UK. 

■ The National Rodeo Kayak Cham¬ 
pionships were scheduled to be held 
on the Mitta Mitta River near the Dart¬ 
mouth Reservoir, north-east Victoria, on 
15-16 January. Unfortunately, the event 
had to be cancelled due to unpre¬ 
dictable water-levels. 

■ Starting in March, Colin Cordon will 
attempt to be the first person to climb 
all 284 mountains over 900 metres 
high in Scotland ('the Munros') in a 
continuous solo journey. Colin is rais¬ 
ing money for the Spinal Research 
Trust Fund. His brother Arthur be¬ 
came a quadriplegic after an accident 
in 1998. Donations can be sent to 
The Fundraising Department, Level 4, 
Vindin House, Royal North Shore Hos¬ 
pital, St Leonards, NSW 2065. 

H The 23rd Biennial Conference of 
the Australian Speleological Fed¬ 
eration Inc will be at All Saints 
College, Bathurst, NSW, from 28 
December 2000 to 2 January 2001. For 
further details, write to PO Box 15, Broad- 
meadow, NSW 2292 or email rutco@ 
bigpond.com 
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Readers' contributions to this department, including colour 
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are more likely to be printed. Send them to the Editor, 
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for expeditions 
to the worid's highest places 

With small teams, personalised service 
and internationally qualified guides, 
your success is our focus! 


Join us in 2000/2001 on; 




Why pay Ml price for Wild 

when you can pay as little as $6.88*? 


Subscribe to Wildl 


Save big $$$ 

Receive a free Wt'ZdGUIDE of 
your choice 

Receive a free Wild index of 
your choice 
Receive a free Wild poster of your 
choice valued at $11.20 or a free 
Wild back issue of your choice 
when you subscribe for three years 
Free home delivery 
Protection against price increases 


PHONE (03) 9826 8483 OR USE THE ORDER FORM 
IN THIS ISSUE TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Offer applies to new, renewing and gift subscriptio 


'Prices include GST. 
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HOW TO ORDER 


1. Write your name and address clearly in block letters on the 
form opposite. 

2. Indicate how you are paying for your order. Include credit 
card details. 

3. On the order form indicate which goods you want, quantity 
required, and the total cost in the space provided. 

4. Mail your order to Wild, Reply Paid 415, Wild Publications 
Pty Ltd, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. Enclose a cheque or 
money order if you are paying by one of these methods. Fold 
the form into thirds with the bar-coded address at the bottom 
of this page visible, and seal on three sides with tape. (No 
postage stamp required.) 

OR ORDER BY PHONE: (03) 9826 8483. Have your credit 
card (Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) ready when you call. 

OR ORDER BY FAX: (03) 9826 3787. 

Include your credit card details. 

OR ORDER BY EMAIL: wild@wild.com.au 
Include your credit card details. 


Send order to: 

Name (please print)_ 

Address_ 

_Postcode _ 

Enclosed cheque/money order Q (to Wild Publications Pty Ltd) 
Total value of order $_ 

Charge my: Bankcard ^ MasterCard Q Visa Q 

Credit card no_ 

Expiry date_ 

Card holder's name (please print)_ 

Signature_ 

Date_ ._._ Minimum credit card order $10. 



when you can pay as little as $6.88? 


Subscribe to Wildl 

■ Save big $$$ 

■ Receive a free Wt/dGUIDE of your 
choice 

■ Receive a free Wild index of your 
choice 

■ Receive either a free Wild poster of 
your choice valued at $11.20 or a free 
Wild back issue of your choice 
when you subscribe for three years 

■ Free home delivery 

■ Protection against price increases 



It is the donor's responsibility to inform the recipient of 
any gift. 

All offers apply to new and renewing subscribers and 
must be requested when paying for your order. 


3 years ja 


(overseas—airmail) 


2 years 2 a 


(overseas—airmail) 
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(overseas—airmail) 
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PO Box 415 
PRAHRAN VIC 3181 


No stamp required 
if posted in Austraiia 
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Wild Indexes $7.55 ea($7.75oversea^ainnail) 


Issues 1-10 (1981-83) mi 

Issues 11-18 (1984-85) 


Issues 19-26 (1986-87) m«, 


Issues 27-34 (1988-89) ,n». 


Issues 35-42 (1990-91) ,n« 


Issues 43-50 (1992-93) 


Wild Back Issues $7.99 ea ($13.25 overseaa-airmail) 


Issue 17. Tasmania's Prince of Wales Range walk, ski-touring instruction survey, Track 
Notes: Baw Baw Plateau ski-touring, woi? 

Issue 18. Wilderness endurance events, bushwalking survey. Track Notes: northern 
Kosciuszko Nadonal Park, wws 


Issue 19. Western Tasmanian walks feature, Himalayan trekking survey, Track Notes: 
Thomson Rivet canoeing, won 


Issue 20. Mt Feathertop walk, epic historic walk, Australian Alps ski-touring survey, 

• Track Notes: Royal National Park. wfl20 


Issue 21. Walking near Brisbane, Australian outdoors education survey, Track Notes: 

Lake Mountain ski trails, vroi 


Issue 22. Epic Tasmanian walk from north to south, Australian caving survey, Track 

Notes: Mt Reynard and the Crinoline. W022 


Issue 29. Victorian Alps XC skiing feature, peak-bagging guide to Australia, Track Notes: 
Croajingolong coastal walking, woz? 


Issue 31. Historic Barry Mountains walk, Washpool National Park walk, Kimberleys 
walk, Mt Everest climb, lightweight-camera survey, gaiter survey, Track Notes: Tully 


Issue 32. Mt Barney walk. Snowy Mountains walk, Crosscut Saw walk, Track Notes: Mt 
Wellington (Tasmania). W032 


Issue 33. Mt Bogong XC skiing feature. Blue Mountains walk, ski-pole survey. Track 

Notes: Bogong High Plains skiing, wear 


Issue 34. Carnarvon Gorge walk, Mt Kosciuszko skiing, trekking in Zanskar, 
mountaineering advice. Track Notes: Cape Naturaliste, wbm 


Issue 35. Tasmania—walking reflections and conservation. Snowy Mountains rivers. 

Track Notes: North Johnstone River canoeing, woss 


Issue 36. Dot Butler profile, Mt Ararat (Turkey) trek, equipment check-list, Track Notes: 
Bryces Gorge/Mt Darling, wom 


Issue 37. Forbes River walk, Victoria's mountain huts, ski-accessories survey. Track 

Notes: Kanangra-Boyd National Park, wtur 


Issue 38. Mitchell River feature, Mt Deception walk, Elyne Mitchell profile. New Zealand 
Alps climbing, canoeing-helmet survey. Track Notes: Cape York Peninsula, Mitchell 


Issue 39. Moroka Gorge/Snowy Bluff walk, the Great North Walk, Mt Arapiles history, 
conservation organisation survey, Track Notes: Katherine River canoeing, viosi 


Issue 42. Victorian Alps river walk, walking the outback, sea-kayak survey. Track Notes: 
Mitchell River paddling. wo42 


Issue 43. Federation Peak feature. Track Notes: Federation Peak, wmj 


Issue 47. Mt Jagungal feature, Fraser Island walk, major Victorian Alps ski tour. Track 


Issue 51. Peter Treseder profile, Pindars Peak walk, the Cobberas walk, FitzRoy winter 
ascent, Tasmanian logging, day-pack survey. Track Notes: Tasmanian day walks, wosi 


Issue 53. Peter Dombrovskis profile, Mt Warning walk, skins-for-skis survey. Track 

Notes: the Kimberleys. W053 


Issue 54. WildGUIDE (peak bagging), Australia's long-distance walking tracks, 
rockclimbing-gym survey. Track Notes: Cotter Rocks, wom 


Issue 55. Three Peaks walk, short-plastic-kayak survey, overpants and salopettes survey. 


Issue 57. Tasmania's elusive peaks walks, walking Australia's far north, gear 
developments, sport-sandals survey, Track Notes: Kosciuszko National Park walks, Mt 


Issue 64. Wi/dGUIDE (classic NSW walks), bushwalking near Canberra, Kangaroo Island, 
New Zealand white water, David Wagland profile, Thalay Sagar climb, lig^itweight- 
binoculars survey. Outdoor Skills: navigatioa Track Notes: Corin Dam area (ACT), Main 
Range. wo64 


Issue 65. Flinders Ranges feature, Tarkine bushwalk with Bob Brown, Robert Rankin 
profile, Mt Howitt ski tour, Guy Fawkes River walk. East Gippsland conservation, 
camera-pouch survey. Outdoor Skills: how to set up camp. Track Notes: Flinders Ranges, 
Wilsons Promontory, ms 


Issue 66. Mother Woila, Mt Wellington (Tasmania), Coast and Mountain Walkers profile, 
solo bushwalking, drying your own food, XCD skiing on the Bogong High Plains, Hima¬ 
layan photos, Outdoor Skills: how to manage in any weather. Track Notes: Mt Bogong, 


Issue 68. Walking Tasmania's far south-west coast, off-track walking in the western 

Snovry Mountains, walking Victoria's unknown Dividing Range, Stirling Range walk, Mt 
Feathertop photos, bush photography, canoe rodeo, synmetic-slecping-bag survey, white- 
water-touring-kayak survey. Outdoor Skills: first aid. Track Notes: Stirling Range, Lake 
TaliKamg.wi«8 


Issue 69. Mt Feathertop walk, the Three Peaks walk, walking the Victoria-New South 
Wales border, restoring waterproof jackets, logging debate, touring- and XCD-ski survey. 
Outdoor Skills; long trips. Track Notes: skiing me Bogong High Plains, far south coast of 


Issue 70. Victorian walking history, walking north-east Tasmania, Snowy Mountains ski 
tour, bush cooking, walking permits, static-rope survey. Outdoor Skills: field repairs. 

Track Notes; the Great South West Walk, Blue Gum Forest, woto 



Wild Back Issues (ctd) $7.99 ea ($13.25 oversea^irmaiD 


Issue 71. Clyde Mountain to the Victorian border walk, walking the Du Cane Range, 
Charles McCubbin profile, Ethiopia's Simien Mountains, kayaking Yarrangobilly Cave, 
rucksack survey, 'hydration- system' and flexible-water-carrier survey. Outdoor Skills: 
don't get lost. Track Notes: Gilbrallar-Washpool, the Cathedral Range, woti 

Issue 72. Vanishing Falls walk, Bogong-to-Feathertop walk. Bob Brown profile, outdoors 
women survey, Jabiluka, ski equipment, water purifier and filter survey, one-person- 
shelter survey. Outdoor Skills: amusements, Track Notes: the Brisbane Ranges, canoeing 
the Noosa River. W072 


Issue 73. Blue Mountains walk (Mittagong to Katoomba), 'Ace' Cooper profile, 
Brindabellas winter walk, Fred Elliott recalls Federation Peak's first ascent, paddling near 
Melbourne, East Gippsland forest fight, waterproof jackets for bushwalking survey, ski¬ 
touring and XCD boots survey. Outdoor Skills: get into ski-touring. Track Notes: tfie 

Twins and Mt Murray, Fleurieu Peninsula, wots 


Issue 74. Facing a major bushfire on McMillans Track, New Zealand's Cascade Saddle 
and Dart valley walk, Boonoo Boonoo River walk. Sue Fear profile, walking boots survey, 
self-inflating sleeping-mats survey. Outdoor Skills: get into white-water kayaking. Track 
Notes: Tasmania's South Coast Track, northern Kosciuszko National Park. wo74 


Issue 75. Koondah Tower walk. Gammon Ranges walk. Lost! Tales from big Victorian 
searches, how bushwalking has changed, conservation leaders look ahead, down sleeping- 
bags survey, day-and-a-half packs survey, trekking poles survey. Outdoor Skills; basic wmte- 
water paddling techniques, Track Notes: northern Wilsons Promontory, Mt Walsh, wots 


Issue 76. Blue Mountains walk (Wild Dog Mountains), Jessie Luckman profile, Kimberley 
donkey trek, Patagonian Ice-cap crossing, white-water kayaking on major east-coast 
rivers, wilderness photography tips, stoves survey, headtorches survey. Track Notes: Mt 
Feadiertop and the Painters, wore 



$8.20 ea ($8.50 overseas-airmail) 


Alternative Tasmanian Walks gbat 

Blue Mountains Canyons gbk 


Blue Mountains Walks gbbw 


Classic New South Wales Walks gb™ 


Classic Victorian Alpine Walks gbcv 


Cooking for the Bush gbcb 


Getting Started gbgs 


Gorge Walks gbgw 


Peak Bagging Walks gbpb 


Victorian Alps Extended Walks cbv* 


Waterfalls Walks gbwf 


mioums and MMSuiPEs 

Covers $2.10 ea ($2.90 overseas-airmail) 

n 

Clear-plastic protectors pcov 

Photocopies of Wild/Rock Articles 

$7.99/article ($8.55 overseas—airmail) (Identify articles) 



Wild Binders $19.95 



Full colour, 420 x 297 mm 




Tasmanian rainforest 
—laminated plta 


$15.20 

($18.55 overseas—airmail) 


Cape Woolamai—plain ppcw 


$11.20 

($14.95 overseas—airmail) 


Cape Woolamai—laminated 


$15.20 


Mt Feathertop)—plain ppmt 


$11.20 


Mt Feathertop)—laminated 


$15.20 

($18.55 overseas—airmail) 


From Mt Pelion West—plain 


$11.20 

($14.95 overseas—airmail) 


From Mt Pelion West 
—laminated plpw 


$15.20 

($18.55 overseas—airmail) 


The Viking—plain ppw 


$11.20 


The Viking—laminated plvi 


$15.20 

($18.55 overseas—airmail) 



Please allow 28 days for delivery of goods. All goods may not arrive in same package. Subscriptions start with next issue. All prices include packing and 
stralia or airmail to overseas. Supplement to Wild and Rock autumn 00, winter 00, spring 00, summer 2001. Wild Publications Pty Ltd ACN 006 748 938.WF79 
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Cover your Back 


TATfONKA 


ACTIVE 

Can't sit still? Well, you will be pleased to 
know that Tatonka has designed a range of 
day packs for the active person. Whether it 
be cycling, skate boarding, rollerblading or 
power walking, there is one to suit your 
activity. The Bike & Hike (pictured) with its 
llluminite fabric, comfortable padded 
harness and hip-belt, drink-bottle holders, 
external pocket and storm cover will satisfy 
your need to keep on the go. 


Mountain 

Gotta get away? Why not head to the 
mountains and enjoy using one of the 
many highly featured Tatonka day packs. 
The Walker 40 (pictured) has been specially 
designed for the bushwalker or skiing 
enthusiast. Its ease of use, incorporating two 
side-pockets, padded harness and hip-belt, 
and top-loading facility with side-zippered 
access, makes it a pleasure to wear. 



STREET 

Always on the move? Do you need a multi¬ 
purpose day pack for either office, college or 
general use? Then don't worry, we have just 
the right thing. The MBA (pictured) is a 
terrific problem-solver with its stow-away 
harness and numerous pockets, pen holders 
and compartments - you can't go wrong. 



Whatever your pack requirements might be, Tatonka has you covered. 

From baby carriers and day packs to travel- and bushwalking packs. 
What's more, you have the assurance of Tatonka's world-wide warranty. 


TAr>NKA 

For a catalogue or product information contact Outdoor Survival. 

6 Dunn Cres, Dandenong, Vic 3175 
Ph: (03) 9793 4288, fax: (03) 9794 0750 www.outdoorsurvival.com.au 






• Protects backpack/luggage 
in airport transit 

• Locks bockpock/luggoge 
to secure fixture 

• Deters theft, pilfering and 
tampering 

• Prevents slashing from 
knives (100% slashproof) 

• Comes with padlock 

Available from all 
good outdoors stores 



Street smart travel security 
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The Wild Life 



'One of the serene pleasures of solitary walking is giving your surroundings a spell of undivided attention.' (Mt Difficult, 
Grampians, Victoria.) Alistair and Bruce Paton 


'It looks like you've got the place to 

yourself, said Michael, the softly spoken 
ranger. These were the most encouraging 
words I'd heard all day, maybe the best for 
a week or more. For the past four hours I'd 
been driving north, my mind turning over 
bad news from the car radio. Now it was 
late afternoon and 1 was checking in at the 
beginning of a walk in one of South Aus¬ 
tralia's more popular National Parks. 

Michael and 1 were standing outside the 
portable that served as Ranger HQ. 'Travel¬ 
ling alone, are we?' he asked, looking past me 
to my empty vehicle. 'Ah, yep, that's right', 
1 said. And there followed a looping, cross¬ 
purpose conversation, with me trying all the 
while to sound like someone who knew 
what he was doing—someone who wouldn't 
create an 'incident' for Michael and his fellow 
rangers. 

It was dusk by the time I'd jammed the 
last of the gear into my rucksack. As 1 tot¬ 
tered out of the car park to the start of the 
track I passed an old bloke sitting in a fold¬ 
ing chair by his campervan. He gave me a 
quizzical look and I smiled weakly, aware of 
the concerns that my shambling appear¬ 
ance and the lateness of the hour might have 
aroused. The codger was wearing personal 
stereo headphones. Maybe he was enjoying 
a soothing concerto. Then again, perhaps— 
like the local ranger staff—he was following 


the troubling news of the search for a group 
of missing snowboarders. 

Once on the track I began to trundle along 
as fast as my wobbly, citified legs could carry 
me. It felt good to be mobile again, turning 
my back on the car campers and heading 
into empty country. River red gums threw 
patchy shadows over the creek-bed and every 
few paces there were grim, fire-hollowed 
trunks, the legacy of a huge fire that swept 
through the valley a decade ago. 

Although I generally have company on 
my walks, once or twice a year I like to 
shuffle off alone. Some people make solo 
bushwalking sound desperately important, 
as though leaving your friends at home some¬ 
how turns the experience into a cosmic 
event. It's true, being by oneself does allow 
for a bit more cogitation. But 1 reckon it's 
enough of a bonus only having to contend 
with the odour from one pair of armpits. 
And, besides, the simple expedient of going 
solo can invigorate an otherwise humdrum 
hike. You—and you alone—get to sort out all 
the where, when and how decisions. 

At that moment, groping along the track, 
the matter at hand was when to make camp. 
Despite assurances to Michael the ranger that, 
yes, 1 would make it to a 'designated site', 
this now seemed wildly speculative. It was 
dark and 1 was beginning to worry about los¬ 
ing my way or twisting an ankle on the rocky 


creek-bed. Then, as I rounded a bend on to 
a broad creek flat, 1 realised that no more 
track markers were to be seen. 1 weighed 
up my options for at least a split second. 
The prudent, responsible choice was to call a 
halt. There were tent-sites aplenty. And, more 
to the point, that irascible inner voice known 
as hunger was beginning to snarl. 

With the matter resolved I took an extra¬ 
vagant amount of time organising my digs, 
relishing the chance to do things at my own 
pace. In my companionless state I had the 
luxury of pitching the tent just where it 
pleased me and then fussing over dinner, 
perched guilt-free on the comfiest rock in 
camp. 1 indulged in the mindless joy of small 
chores. 

Several mugfuls of tom yum goong soup 
later, with the stars brightening above wisps 
of cloud, I sat back replete—save for one 
small detail. In the haste of departure I'd 
forgotten to pack anything to read. No book 
or newspaper, not even a note pad or pencil. 
Alone, wide awake and without diversions 
apart from an intermittent bird or animal 
ruckus across the valley, my thoughts began 
to stray. As well as perennial home-front 
worries—assignments overdue and bills out¬ 
standing—there was the burden of the news 
stories to which I'd been listening all day. 

Most of these bulletins included at least 
one disturbing statistic. Such as another sober- 
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ing figure on Third-World debt. Or the 
tonnes of carbon your car will belch forth 
during its lifetime. Or the fact that in the 
USA there are 240 million guns. Or the pro¬ 
nouncement that last year land clearance 
wiped out 80 million trees in the Sunshine 
(soon to be named Bugger-all Shade) State. 

But for me the big daddy of them all was 
the news that the planet's human population 
recently hit the six billion mark. That's you, 
me and 5 999 999 998 others. Now I'm not 
normally one who grumps around bemoan¬ 
ing humanity's very existence. Still, six billion 
is a fair old throng in anybody's language. 
And you don't need a shelf of Nobel prizes 
to work out that if there weren't quite so 
many bods milling about the place, the stats 
to do with mayhem and exploitation wouldn't 
be half as worrisome. 

As 1 sat there all by myself on my rock, in 
the middle of nowhere, stewing on what six 
billion might mean, the feeling of solitude I 
enjoyed was exquisite. In fact, given that 
world population growth continues to acceler¬ 
ate—the head counters at the United Nations 
suggest that by 2050 the tally of Homo 
sapiens could be as high as 10.7 billion—1 got 
to wondering just how precious elbow room 
might be in the decades to come. 

Eventually the cold night air forced me to 
crawl into my sleeping-bag. As 1 lay awake 
1 remembered that India-a country in which 
1 happen to have travelled and which I much 
enjoyed—was cited as an example of whaf s 
in store. With the population of the sub¬ 
continent increasing by about 16 million a 
year, India will soon overtake China as the 
most populous nation on earth. Instead of 
counting sheep 1 ran a few other computa¬ 
tions through my head. Let's see (according 
to my arithmetic): at 16 million a year, that's 
46 000 new Indians every day, or another 
baby every 2 seconds. 

Numbers gave way to memories. It's not 
only in Indian cities that you are confronted 
by the press of humanity. Even in remote 
areas a village is never far away. One of the 
strongest memories I have of train journeys 
in Rajasthan is not just the starkness of the 
desert landscapes but the sheer number of 
people who are out there, some at work near 
the train tracks and many more travelling 
on foot or by bullock cart. 

1 woke early and sat with a mug of tea, 
watching the sunlight advance into the valley 
and a single white-eared honey-eater skit¬ 
tering under bushes just a few metres from 
my tent. One of the serene pleasures of 
solitary walking is giving your surroundings 
a spell of undivided attention. Being alone 
means that you don't have babbling com¬ 
panions to deal with or people crashing about 
spooking the birdlife. 

Stirred by the winter sun I rounded up my 
belongings and scratched through bushes to 
regain the track. It continued along the rock- 
strewn creek-bed before veering higher on 
to open ground. For the first time I could gaze 
across the full breadth of the valley. To the 
west a series of wooded spurs climbed gently 
to a curvaceous ridge; on the right a band of 
low scrub was met by tongues of dark scree 
falling from a series of angular peaks. The 


ranger's advice was spot on, not another soul 
was in sight. Several thousand hectares were 
mine, all mine. 

Cruising away from the creek, the track 
widened to a smooth pathway through shoul¬ 
der-high acacia and tea-tree. I picked up 
speed and fell into a rolling, metronomic 
gait. By this time of morning at home 1 would 
have already taken in the newspaper and a 
radio news bulletin or two. There would be 
phone calls to attend to and emails to check. 
I'm always struck by how little 1 miss this in¬ 
formation treadmill after a day or two into 
the wilds, travelling under a bright sky. Even 
now, with so many snappy ways to connect 
with people and sites all across the planet, it 
is tracts of scrub such as this—where the wat¬ 
tle blossom gets up your nose and all you 
can hear is the wind tugging impatiently at 
the ridgetop trees—that remain the ultimate 
liberators. 



Barrelling along the bushy flats 1 thought 
about what it might be like when the world's 
population is nearly double what we have 
now. Doubtless there will be clever new ways 
to feed, accommodate and amuse our ever- 
teeming hordes. And, yes, there might still 
be the odd, open expanse around. Salt-pans, 
ice-caps, that sort of thing. But areas where 
you can wander on your lonesome into the 
richness of creation-native forests, grasslands, 
wild rivers and the like-are going to be dis¬ 
tressingly scarce. 

How much space do we humans really 
need? More perhaps than we like to think 
though I guess it's a question of what you're 
used to. For my part. I'm becoming less charit¬ 
able towards crowds and the localities they 
frequent. Seclusion is one thing 1 feel more 
willing to seek out, treasure and defend. For 
me, one of the more inhospitable places 
imaginable is not some waterless desert at 
high noon but a non-aisle economy seat on 
a 747. 


Lured downhill by frog croaks and the 
gurgling creek sounds, I made a detour from 
the track. Emerging from the undergrowth 1 
stepped on to a wide shelf of stream polished 
sandstone. Sweet water trickled down the 
terrace of pools and hollows with dragonflies 
whirring to and fro. just downstream a busy 
band of zebra finches passed the time flitting 
across a waterhole from a tangle of fallen 
branches. I up-ended the food bag and in¬ 
dulged in lunch, celebrating my isolation and 
good fortune in living in a neglected comer 
of the world. 

For a long time the emptiness of Australia's 
inland aroused a kind of fear and loathing. 
The outback was seen as a 'forbidding' place. 


Tor me, one of the 
most inhospitable 
places imaginable is 
not some waterless 
desert at high noon 
but a non-aisle 
economy seat on 
a 747/ 


Yet these days the big skies and vacant hori¬ 
zons seem to exert an increasingly powerful 
attraction. A surprising number of vehicles 
with Victorian number-plates frequent Birds- 
ville and the Tanami. Talk to the occupants 
about what they've come for and you'll 
usually hear words like 'space' and 'solitude'. 

This lack of habitation gives the continent 
an exotic status that most of us locals can 
barely fathom, judging by the number of 
lone cyclists-usually japanese—flogging them¬ 
selves along the Stuart and Eyre Highways, 
the craving for uncluttered distance runs deep. 
The same might go for the boatloads of illegal 
immigrants arriving on our north-west coast. 
Perhaps part of their quest for a better life is 
something as simple as a yearning for bounti¬ 
ful space. 

Crossing the creek 1 edged up a small trib¬ 
utary and then on to a little knoll. The slopes 
above were rocky and matted with spinifex. 
I panted my way towards the main ridge, 
eager for the view. Atop the crest I plonked 
down among the grass-trees and guzzled 
some creek water. Below, the flanks of the 
range splayed 20 kilometres to the coast. It 
was just possible to make out the dark line 
of the highway in the distance, I could look 
forward to another full day of walking. At 
the same time I was gearing up to get home. 
I couldn't wait to tell everybody how good 
it felt to be alone. 1 was also wondering 
whether there was any news of the snow- 
boarders. C> 
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Solo Bushwalking 


Gone to the Dogs 


On Sunday night Melissa phoned and, out of the 

blue, began saying things that were obviously leading to 'I 
think we should break up'. So I beat her to it, saying, 'Let's 
break up then', and she said, 'Yes, I think we should'. 'I 
want to come over and do it face to face.' 'No, not now.' 
'When?' '1 need a bit of time', she said. 'All right. I'll call 
you on Wednesday evening.' So that was that. 

I was miserable all night and 1 was still miserable in 
the morning. Was it right to break up? 1 had no idea. I 


moped and moped, but by 1 pm I had decided to go 
into the bush for a couple of days, so 1 shopped and got 
everything together and set off two hours later. 

From my house in Leura I cycled through Katoomba 
and along Narrow Neck Plateau. Near Clear Hill I tied my 
bike to a tree. The view here is magnificent but I hardly 
glanced at it; daylight was running out and I was in a hurry. 

I descended the cliffline at Tarros Ladders, walked up 
and over Mt Debert, trotted through Medlow Gap and 





















skirted Mt Mouin to the left. It was night and boo- 
book owls were calling, but the fire track glowed in 
the light of a quarter rriioon. 

Now the track left the flat country and began to 
' ' wind along the side of White Dog. From here it was 

steep downhill to the Coxs River, the best part of ah 
houhs walk. The brow of the ridge lay between me and 
' ^. the moon, so the track I followed was in shadow, but 
, the bluegums in the gully to my left were tall enough 
to reach the moon's soft light, and they glimmered 
^i^^,'^trangely in the darkness like great hands stretching 




, . , towards the stars. The bush was completely still. Far 

away, 300 metres and more below, I could hear the 
' , soft sigh of the Coxs River as it travelled eastwards. 

»iV I lay down next to the rushing river and looked up 

\ at where Scorpio dipped its tail into the Milky Way. 

Two shooting stars raced across the sky. All day, all 
afternoon, I had been thinking about Melissa, but now 
I thought of very little. A third shooting star, brighter 
than any planet, suddenly flared up like a sparkler 
and streaked through the stars above Mt Cookem. 
i I woke before dawn to find my sleeping-bag dew- 

/ sodden and my pack covered with frost. I warmed 

myself as best I could and crossed the Coxs at about 
6.45 am, 15 minutes after sunrise. 

My plan for the day was to climb Mt Cookem, go 
along Scotts Main Range to New Yards, head down 

tn thp Knwmiinp River follow the Kowmiine iin- 




Stream to Wonga Wonga Brook, go up that, climb but \ ' 

1 to the Low Cangerang Range, walk up to the CaiK ^ 
gerang Plateau at Kooriekirra Top, then traverse ' ' 


plateau and camp on Mt Moorilla. 


At the top of Mt Cookem I unzipped my sl^^eping- 
bag and threw it about my shoulders like a cld^k. By 
the time I reached New Yards it was dry. 

The turn-off to the yards was muddy from rain sev^ 
icks. \ 


eral days before but there weren't any tyre tracks. 
Thank Codl I didn't want to meet anyone Tj^ause 
when people see that you are on your own they go 
tut-tut and ask you all sorts of questions so that they 
can work out to their own satisfaction whether you 
know what you are doing or are an out-and-out fool. 
Of course, walking on your own is risky, and if you 
have an accident and people have to look for you, you 
will be roundly condemned but, on the other hand, 
when you are by yourself in the bush the experience 
is a hundred times greater than when you are with 
friends. There isn't any chit-chat, or skylarking; there 
is just you and the bush; and the bush is big, and 
you are small. 



A view that could mend a broken heart? The 
delightfully named Krungle Bungle Range 
viewed from Splendour Rock, which is in the 
heart of the Wild Doa Mountains. Ian Brown 




I assumed that there weren't any people 
at New Yards. But as I was walking past one 
of the shacks a voice said 'Hello, hello, hello', 
and I saw a man sitting on the verandah. He 
invited me up and not to be rude 1 went and 
chatted. He had walked from Mittagong and 
was headed for Katoomba the next day. He 
asked me for news and 1 told him that, as of 
the previous afternoon, the four snowboarders 
who had gone missing in a blizzard in Kos- 
ciuszko National Park still hadn't been found. 
For some reason 1 thought quite a lot about 
these snowboarders. 1 fervently hoped that 
when I returned to Katoomba on Wednes¬ 
day night 1 would hear that they had been 
found safe. 1 identified with them; there was 
always a chance that 1, too, would go missing 
in the bush. 

We said goodbye and 1 meandered down 
to the Kowmung which was running high and 
brown and looked as though it meant business. 

1 would have liked to sit for a while in the sun 
by the river, but by the time 1 had packed up 
my sleeping-bag and reorganised my pack it 
was 11.30 am; 1 needed to get going if 1 was 
to reach Mt Moorilla by dark. 



The author descended the cliffline at 
Tarros Ladders when daylight was fail¬ 
ing. Obviously, the descent is best 
done before dark Sven Klinge 


After a deal of stuffing around in riverine 
thickets 1 crossed to the opposite bank of the 
Kowmung—a tricky manoeuvre—and pro¬ 
ceeded upstream until my progress was 
blocked by a cliffface. As the river at that 
point was too deep to wade 1 would have to 
sidle; I climbed up above the cliff and inched 
across a steep, slippery, grassy slope. I could 
see the river 30 metres below-then 60 metres 
—then ninety. Still the gradient did not give a 
sign of easing; still 1 could not see a feasible 
way down. If 1 slipped 1 would roll 80 
metres and fall twenty. The hillside was 
composed of thousands of small flakes and 
blocks of quartzite kept in place by not much 
at all; when 1 braced myself against a rock, 
or used one as a handhold, there was no way 


Successive low rock-faces forced me further 
and further above the river until 1 finally 
decided to forget about going back down to 
the Kowmung; 1 would climb straight to the 
ridgetop and get away from this perilous 
hillside as quickly as possible. Wonga Wonga 
Brook would have to wait for another day. 
As I climbed 1 placed my foot against a block 
of quartzite about the size of two bricks. The 
block slid away but I was hanging on to a tree 
and stayed where I was. 1 heard the rock go 
hissing and tumbling down the slope, taking 
dozens of smaller rocks with it. There was a 
pause and then it hit the water with a sound 
like a rifle crack. 

On the summit of Wonga Mountain 1 real¬ 
ised that 1 did not have much water. When I 
had left the Kowmung I had thought that I 
would meet the river again soon, and so had 
not filled up. But there would not be any 
water in the high country where I was headed. 


(Mt Moorilla was now out of the question; 
Kooriekirra Top was my revised destination.) 
Well, the best course would be to go down 
into the upper reaches of Wonga Wonga 
Brook. 1 hoped that water would be there, and 
if not I would just have to walk downstream 
until 1 found some. 

1 set off along a spur which petered out 
and deposited me in a narrow gully. Was this 
Wonga Wonga Brook? I hoped not—it was 
dry. 1 followed the gully downwards until it 
joined a second one, in which a small, dark 
stream was dashing through a tunnel of vegeta¬ 
tion. 1 manoeuvred carefully among vines and 
mossy stones until I reached a place where I 
could brace my feet and bend and dip my 
cup into the water. After I filled my water- 
bag 1 stood up and looked around me. Green 
leaves blotted the sun. This was a secret, secret 
place. I wondered when anyone had last 
been here—a long time ago, probably. It was 
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When the author reached the 
Kowmung River it was running high 
and brown and looked as though it 
meant business. He would have liked 
to sit for a while in the sun by the river 
but he had a long day of walking 
ahead of him. Klinge 


cramped—there was nowhere to lie down 
nor anywhere even to sit. The hillsides rose 
sharply on every side. It was a bottom-of-the- 
well kind of place-dark, mysterious, peaceful. 
A yellow-browed scrub wren abused me as 
it hopped along a vine as thick as a wrist on 
the other side of the brook. Stinging trees with 
leaves the size of saucers gripped a block of 
pale quartzite with their twisting roots, slowly 
cracking it and grinding it into sand. The 
black water burbled onwards. Somewhere in 
the sky was the sun but down here it was 
twilight; it had been so since sunrise and 
would be so until sunset. I walked upstream 
looking for a place where 1 could scale the 
opposite bank and get on to the hillside— 
preferably where there weren't any stinging 
trees, poison ivy, nettles, or thorns, 
just before 4 pm I arrived at the base of the 


















me and Kooriekirra Top. To tell the taith 1 was 
more than ready for a cup of tea and a rest 
on a comfortable rock. 1 walked to a narrow 
fissure in the cliff—1 think that it is called 
Gentles Pass after the indomitable Max 
Gentle—and examined the route up. It was 
not difficult; 1 had done it before but to be 
safe 1 would tie a rope to my pack and haul it 
up each time 1 reached a suitable platform. 

1 had just removed my pack when 1 real¬ 
ised that the rope was at the bottom. A fit of 
laziness swept over me and, combined with 
a natural curiosity to know what was around 
the comer, prompted me to set off southwards 
along the cliff-face to see whether 1 could find 
an easier way up, a way by which 1 could 
ascend without resorting to my bit of rope. 

1 was confident of success because the 
map indicated that the cliff-face ended after 
about 500 metres, giving way to a plain old, 
steep slope. 


had to scramble down and, while balancing 
precariously, heave it clear. Then 1 climbed 
back and hauled again and this time up it 
came. 1 strapped the pack to my back and 
clambered almost to the top of the pass. Here 
1 was faced with a choice between squeezing 
through a gap beneath a wedged boulder and 
scrambling up a low but vertical rock-face. 1 
went under the boulder which was easier to do 
than 1 had thought and, hey presto, there 1 was 
on Kooriekirra Top, safe for another night. 

At the edge of the cliff a hazy and rapidly 
darkening sky hung over a view that had 
exhilarated me the first time I saw it; but 
now 1 was tired, almost exhausted in fact, 
and I would have given ten fine views for a 
cup of tea. 1 put some water on to boil and 
went to look for a place to sleep. 

My housekeeping was finished. 1 had set up 
the fly, got into my sleeping-bag, cooked and 
eaten and cleaned up and now 1 was free. 1 


'Naked but 
for a pair of 
socks and 
sand-shoes^ 
/jogged 
down 

towards the 
Coxs River .' 



Naturally, this didn't happen. The cliff grew 
lower but not low enough; as far as 1 was 
concerned it might have been 100 metres 
high. For half an hour I floundered along the 
base of the cliffs, clambering over boulders, 
pushing through saplings, wading neck-deep 
through ferns and growing ever wearier and 
more frustrated while all the time the mental 
dialogue went: '1 should turn back.' 'No- 
you've gone this far, you may as well go 
further' Finally, within sight of a small water¬ 
course that might have provided a way up 
on to the tops, 1 got so fed up that I decided 
to retrace my steps and when I got back to 
Gentles Pass just before 5 pm my legs were 
quaking like jelly. 1 had wasted an hour—dur¬ 
ing which I should have been peacefully sip¬ 
ping tea and admiring the sunset from Koo¬ 
riekirra Top-because I had been too lazy to 
spend five minutes extracting a rope from 
my pack. 

I got my rope and tied one end to my 
pack, the other around my left wrist, and 
scrambled up the first section of the pass—a 
steep, 30 centimetre-wide dirt chute be¬ 
tween two big rock-faces. Actually, the whole 
pass is basically a narrow dirt chute that goes 
up a fissure in the cliffs. When I reached a 
place where 1 could stand and brace myself, 1 
hauled away on my pack—but it was caught 
under an overhang and wouldn't budge. 1 


was lying on a slope with my feet pointing 
downhill, warm and contented. It was dark 
but I was not ready to sleep, so 1 took out a 
book of Yeats poems and read for an hour or 
so, with enjoyment, by the light of my head- 
torch. Glouds covered the sky and there 
weren't any stars though the moon glowed 
behind one of the western tops. 1 put my book 
away and walked down to the cliffs edge. 
Far away, on the other side of the Goxs River 
and Kedumba Creek, were the lights of the 
Blue Mountains. Sydney cast a yellow smear 
on the clouds to the east. 1 thought about 
Melissa, reading to her daughter in Katoomba. 
I had no idea why we were breaking up. 

If this walk of mine had an aim, it was to 
think things over and work out how 1 felt. 
Was breaking up wrong? Or was it all for the 
best despite the pain? As it turned out, 1 had 
been on the move all day and had hardly 
given Melissa a thought. And the next day, 
Wednesday (though I didn't know it then), 
would be just as hard; 1 would not have any 
time to think at all. When you are walking on 
a track, or in familiar territory, you can relax 
and let your thoughts wander freely. But when 
the country is new, when you have to navig¬ 
ate, when you don't know what obstacles are 
ahead, and you are fearful of injury, you must 
concentrate on what you are doing; you have 
no time for extraneous matters. 


All the same, things are going on. Beneath 
the surface of the mind strange processes are 
taking place. You don't know it, but a conclu¬ 
sion is being reached. Then suddenly, as you 
are trotting along in the sunshine, a thought 
pops into your head-and that is that. 

Lying on a slope didn't stop me from sleep¬ 
ing a dark, sweet, dreamless sleep—until 1 was 
woken by the sound of something moving 
past my camp. 1 rolled over and groped for 
my torch. At the noise of human movement 
most animals startle and scurry away-but 
not this creature. 1 heard a twig crack, then 
another. Shining my torch 1 didn't see any¬ 
thing. And then there was silence. No—noises 
were coming from the edge of the cliff 1 
went to investigate. 

A sugar glider was dashing about in the 
branches of a silver-top ash. Eyes red in the 
torchlight, it calmly went about ripping up the 
young bark of the higher branches of the tree. 
Finally, there was an extended silence and 1 
realised that it was gone. 

The next morning 1 set off at 7 am, plan¬ 
ning to take the most direct route-down two 
gullies and up two hillsides-to Mt Moorilla, 
then sidle under its cliffline and follow Nuria 
Morelia Ridge to the Coxs. I estimated that 
it would take an hour to cover the three or 
so kilometres to Mt Moorilla, and another 
hour down to the river, but knowing how 
optimistic my estimates usually are, I added 
on half an hour for good measure. I ought to 
be at the Coxs River by about 9.30 am. 

Ha ha ha! 

With thick scrub and meeting a cliff-face 
that forced me to backtrack, it took me two- 
and-a-quarter hours just to get to Mt Moorilla 
Maloo. From there it would take at least an 
hour of slow, difficult walking to get to the start 
of Nuria Morelia Ridge. So I sat on a rock and 
decided to take Strongleg Ridge instead. At least 
that way there would not be any surprises. 

Awaking that morning, 1 had found that 
my shorts and undies were still damp with 
sweat from the exertions of the previous day, 
so 1 decided to do without them. Halfway 
along Strongleg Ridge the effort of the descent, 
combined with the increasing strength of the 
sun, warmed me to the point where I also 
took off my thermal top. So, naked but for a 
pair of socks and sand-shoes, I jogged down 
towards the Coxs River. However, so as not 
to offend any birds or snakes that might be 
lurking nearby, 1 draped my thermal top over 
the belt-buckle of my pack and let it hang 
there, a dignified and decorative loincloth. 

It was sunny; the ridge was festooned with 
vigorously flowering wattles so abundant that 
the air was heavy with their sweet, sweet 
scent; grey thrushes and pardalotes were 
singing; in short, all the natural impulses of 
springtime worked upon me to produce a 
mood of light-headed happiness and, as 1 
strode through the dappled sunshine, 1 
thought, '1 love Melissa; why on earth would 
we break up?'—and that was that. 

In seven hours or so I would reach Ka¬ 
toomba and tell Melissa that 1 did not want 
to break up. But what would she have to say 
about that? O 

The best maps to use are the following 1:25 000 Central 
Mapping Authority sheets: Katoomba, Jamison, Bimlow, 
Konangra and Jenolan. 
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ICE-CAP Expedition 

A Patagonian 

Odyssey 

David Neilson recalls his crossing of 
Patagonia's Southern Ice-cap 


By midnight the storm had developed into a 

full-scale blizzard. As the only objects brazen enough 
to stand in its path, we felt as though the wind was 
making us the focal point of its efforts. It swept at 
near-hurricane strength across the ice cap and blasted 
our tent with a million icy particles. Its power was 
awesome. At any moment we expected the wind 
to uproot our camp and send us hurtling across the 
ice like minuscule pucks on a giant's skating-rink. 

The constant, icy barrage, the violent flapping of 
the tent walls and the screaming of the wind allowed 
little sleep. We braced ourselves each time there was 
a small easing, waiting as the wind gathered mo¬ 
mentum for its next furious blast direct from the 
Southern Ocean. We had at times cursed our Ant¬ 
arctic-style pyramid tent for its excessive weight but 
now it was our most treasured possession. Its strong 
design sheltered us from the storm as no other tent 
would have. 


It was a long night. Weak, grey light eventually 
signalled the dawn but there was little let-up in this 
wildest of Andean storms. 

We were camped in the Paso de los Cuatro Vent- 
isqueros. Pass of the Four Glaciers, in the centre of 
the Southern Patagonian Ice-cap. The storm cleared 
several days later, and one of the most dramatic 


Preparing to leave for the Marconi Glacier 
after a ferocious, three-day storm. In the 
distance, from left to right: the Marconi 
Range, Cerro Pier Giorgio (with the summit 
of FitzRoy behind), Cerro Torre, and the 
snow-covered Adela Range. 

All photos David Neilson 














mountain panoramas greeted us. Across the 
flat expanse of the ice-cap were the spec¬ 
tacular western faces of Cerro Torre and Fitz¬ 
Roy, peaks rich in mountaineering saga and 
myth. 

It was mid-April 1978—late in the year to 
be roaming the ice-cap. I was accompanied 
by two Scottish climbers, Douglas Anderson 
and William Jeffrey. We had sailed a yacht 
from Edinburgh down the Atlantic to the 
Strait of Magellan and continued to the 
western Patagonian channels. From here we 
had climbed on to the western edge of the 
ice-cap and hauled a sledge across the ice to 
our present position. For the three of us it 
was a mountain journey without parallel. 

This was my third visit to southern South 
America. Following my second one 1 became 
involved in the 1977 Scottish Tierra del Fuego 
Expedition being organised and led by Doug¬ 
las Anderson. 

I flew to Edinburgh to join the expedition 
and our journey began on 1 October. At mid¬ 
night we departed from Granton Harbour 
in the yacht Eloisa and sailed out into the 
Firth of Forth, bound for the south Atlantic. 
Our four-month voyage took us by way of 
Ramsgate in southern England, Figuera da 
Foz and Lisbon in Portugal, Las Palmas in 
the Canary Islands, Porto Grande in the Cape 
Verde Islands, Rio de Janeiro and, finally, 
the Chilean town of Punta Arenas halfway 
along the Strait of Magellan. It was a slow but 
eventful passage and a most appropriate pre¬ 
lude to the mountaineering adventures which 
lay ahead of us. 

After spending a week buying supplies in 
Punta Arenas we sailed south towards the 
western end of Cordillera Darwin in Tierra 
del Fuego. We spent a month climbing in 
the mountains above Hyatt Sound and then 
returned north to the Strait of Magellan and 
headed west. Between the western end of 
the strait and the Golfo de Penas 600 kilo¬ 
metres to the north is a sheltered, navigable 
route that weaves its way up through a 


Exploration of the 
Southern Ice-cap 

At least 12 expeditions had explored some 
part of the Southern Ice-cap before our 
visit to the region in 1978. 

Our west-east crossing was the third 
complete crossing in either direction. The 
previous two crossings had both been 
west-east, the first by the famous English 
mountaineer Bill Tilman in 1955. 

It was the first crossing by an Aus¬ 
tralian. A longer north-south traverse 
had also been made before our visit. 


number of interconnected channels. Three 
hundred kilometres north of the strait we 
turned eastwards off this route into Eyre 
Sound. This in turn led us to our final des¬ 
tination, the rarely visited Trinidad Sound, 
where Douglas, William and 1 hoped to begin 
our crossing of the ice cap. 

From our research we knew that access 
to the ice-cap was difficult along most of its 
western margin. We had a set of old aerial 


photographs and from a study of these and 
the available maps we had chosen Trinidad 
Sound. The edge of the ice-cap lay several 
kilometres to the east and 1400 metres 
above the sound. 

The day after we arrived we set off in 
reasonable weather in search of an access 
route and soon found the thick rainforest 
on the lower slopes difficult to negotiate. 
We fought our way through this forest for 


two days we had all the supplies we needed 
at the high camp. We said our goodbyes and 
hoped to meet up again in Valparaiso. We 
were left to survey our situation. It was 20 
April, the brief summer with its spells of good 
weather had passed and we had decided to 
forgo any climbing on the way. We estimated 
the total length of our planned route to be 
120 kilometres and hoped that the crossing 
would take about two weeks. We had pro¬ 


several hours and by the time we reached 
the tree line the sky was grey and sombre. 
Sleety rain was blowing as we climbed the 
steep, rocky crest of the ridge but we could 
see a snow slope higher up. As we got closer 
we saw that this in turn was connected to a 
tongue of ice. We were now fairly sure that 
we would be able to reach the ice-cap proper 
from this ice tongue and after finding a camp¬ 
site we returned to the boat. We had been 
lucky to find this route so easily. 

The expedition members staying with the 
yacht helped us with load carrying and after 


visions for longer should the weather be 
especially bad. We had also left a cache of 
food and an inflatable dinghy on the shore 
of the sound in case of emergency. 

Our immediate task was to reach the ice¬ 
cap proper. This lay another 250 metres 
above our camp at the top of the ridge and 
we spent half a day ferrying loads up the 
ridge to flatter ground. As 1 dropped my 
rucksack with my last load, I turned round 
to see Douglas appearing out of the mist 
carrying a caber-like object as though he were 
a Highland chieftain. As he came closer I 
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could see that the 'caber' was the three metre 
long pyramid tent on a pack frame. The tent 
was rolled up and we would carry it on the 
sledge like this. Although heavy, this old type 
of tent is very strong and has been used in 
the Antarctic since the turn of the century. 

After assembling the sledge and sorting 
our loads we decided to make a few hours' 
headway despite the poor visibility. We had 
been concerned whether we could haul the 


Soon the deteriorating light began to play 
tricks on us and a distant blue line across our 
path very quickly turned out to be a wide 
crevasse. We decided to set up camp. 

The following morning we were once more 
shrouded in mist. We left early; the crevasse 
petered out to the left. After a brief but ex¬ 
hilarating run down the rest of the slope we 
arrived at last on the level expanse of the 
ice-cap. 



'Stories of storms tasting 
20 or 30 days are 
common in these parts .' 


A brief clearing in the storm in Paso de los Cuatro Ventisqueros in the middle 
of the ice-cap. (Cerro Torre is just visible in the top-right corner.) Violent winds, 
travelling at about 150-180 kilometres an hour, made it feel as though the jet 
stream had descended to the altitude of the camp. 


weighty sledge but after a few hesitant steps 
we were relieved to find that we could man¬ 
age our load of about 180 kilograms. After 
traversing round the side of a low peak, the 
compass directed us down a gentle slope. 


We continued north through a white, misty 
world, aware only of our immediate sur¬ 
roundings. Early in the afternoon faint, icy 
outlines of surrounding summits appeared 
through the cloud. Fleeting and at times 



barely discernible they were like eggshell- 
blue icebergs floating in the sky. The clouds 
continued to lift and disperse, revealing for 
the first time the nature and extent of our 
situation. We were in the centre of a vast ice 
plain. There weren't any mountains to the 
west and the ice-cap eventually disappeared 
on its downward flow to the various fiords 
on the coast. To the east lay the impressive 
peaks of the Mariano Moreno Range, of 
which the tips had first appeared a few 
minutes before. To the north and south in 
the far distance lay other ranges. We were 
spellbound. Blindfolds had been removed 
from our eyes to reveal a magical, ice-covered 
world. 

We continued on our northward journey 
for several hours and then camped. The fol¬ 
lowing day dawned with a cloudless sky and 
the early morning light had that special 
clarity that follows a major improvement in 
the weather. Our course still lay north but 
we hoped that by the end of the day we 
would be near our turn to the east round the 
northern end of the Moreno Range. Crisp 
morning air, firm snow and spectacular, sun¬ 
lit surroundings were conditions we had 
not expected and we enjoyed them to the 
full, aware that they might be short-lived. 

We were now close to the southern side 
of the impressive peak Cerro Lautaro. Al¬ 
though lacking any hint of the cone shape 
of many volcanic peaks further north in the 
Andes, Cerro Lautaro is an active volcano 
and probably the most southerly active peak 
in South America. As we turned east and 
began the climb up to the pass we noticed 
some high cloud forming and realised that 
our precious fine spell would be coming to 
an end. 

The weather stayed fine as we camped that 
evening but we awoke the following morn¬ 
ing to thick cloud swirling all about, with 
visibility again reduced to a few hundred 
metres. Though we had taken a bearing on 
the pass the previous evening, a maze of inter¬ 
vening crevasses several kilometres across 
made navigating difficult. It began to rain and 
it was four or five long hours before we 
cleared the worst of the crevasses. The slope 
steepened and made progress with the sledge 
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painfully slow. Eventually we stopped, un¬ 
loaded the sledge and spent the last hour 
carrying loads up the slope to a camp-site 
below the pass. 

We emerged from the tent the following 
morning into cold, sleety snow. Freeing the 
tent from its icy footing and packing the gear 
on to the sledge was especially unpleasant. 
The wind had picked up and chilling, spindrift¬ 
laden gusts funnelled up the slope to escape 


None of us had ever experienced a storm 
like this. The strength of the wind was in¬ 
credible—it was almost as though the jet 
stream had descended to the altitude of our 
camp and was blasting us with all its force. 
We survived this wild night with the tent 
violently shaking and flapping. Several previ¬ 
ous expeditions had been all but blown off 
the ice-cap when their lightweight tents had 
disintegrated in storms like this. 


and lure us outside. By the time the ritual of 
dressing to face the elements was finished and 
the struggle through the tunnel entrance of 
the tent was completed, it would inevitably 
look as evil as ever with the vague promise 
of half an hour ago no longer to be seen. 

On the evening of the third day a silence 
descended on the tent. It was unnerving at 
first after three days of non-stop howling 
wind and it took us a while to adjust to it. 



William Jeffrey (left) and Douglas Anderson at Piedra del Fraile Hut, Rfo Electrico valley, after crossing the ice-cap. The 
hut was originally built by Italian priest and Patagonian explorer Alberto De Agostini during an expedition to the 
FitzRoy area in 1932. 


through the pass above. Not long after leav¬ 
ing we discovered that we had camped closer 
to the top of the pass than we had thought. 
Once we were confident that we were on 
the eastern side of the pass, we changed our 
bearing to the north-east, intending to reach 
the top of the Marconi Glacier. 

Late in the afternoon through a fleeting 
break in the cloud we glimpsed a distant, sun¬ 
lit Cerro Torre. 1 had seen this spectacular 
peak at close quarters from the east on my 
two previous visits to Patagonia and it was 
fascinating to be confronted by its icy west¬ 
ern face which had dramatically appeared 
through a thick bank of cloud. In celebra¬ 
tion of this event we pitched camp in day¬ 
light, looking forward to a return to fine 
weather in the morning. However, it began 
to snow very heavily in the evening and 
there was an ominous note to the ceaseless 
strengthening of the wind. By midnight it 
was a full blizzard. 


By morning there was little decrease in the 
strength of the blizzard. From the beginning 
of the traverse we had agreed that we would 
attempt to move every day irrespective of 
the weather. We finally emerged from our 
canvas cocoon and discovered that over a 
metre of snow had fallen. Two hours slipped 
by as we laboriously dug the tent out of the 
fresh snow and packed everything on to the 
sledge. As we began to move the front of 
the sledge either balled up with snow or 
dug down into it, both requiring frequent 
stops. After an hour we had covered less 
than half a kilometre and it was 16 kilo¬ 
metres to the top of the Marconi. Reluctantly, 
we decided to sit out the storm, and set 
about repitching the tent. 

The storm continued with little let-up. 
Our major concern was that it might last for 
quite some time. Stories of storms lasting 
20 or 30 days are common in these parts. 
Occasionally a lull would raise our hopes 


Sudden and dramatic endings are a feature 
of many Patagonian storms. The wind had 
not returned by the morning and though it 
was still overcast, the cloud was now far above 
us. To the east we could see the entire range 
of peaks containing Cerro Torre. At the north¬ 
ern end were the Marconi Peaks and at the 
southern end, Cerro Adela and Cerro Grande. 
In the middle were the jewels in the 
crown—FitzRoy and Cerro Torre, with their 
outlying satellites. 1 had photographed all 
these dramatic mountains from the east 
and it was fascinating to see them from this 
new perspective. 

As we packed to leave it was a relief to 
find that a hard crust had formed over the 
fresh snow. We made good progress as we 
proceeded towards the pass at the head of 
the Marconi Glacier and the weather con¬ 
tinued to improve. The slope steepened as 
we climbed towards the pass and we fer¬ 
ried loads up the last kilometre. 
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From here we were leaving the ice-cap 
proper and our descent of the Marconi 
Glacier would lead us down to the forested 
valleys of the east. The top of the glacier 
was much steeper than the slope we had 
just climbed and was considerably crevassed. 
At dusk we found a suitable, flat area to 
pitch the tent. 

The glacier was now too steep and broken 
to use the sledge effectively and the next 
morning we dismantled it and the tent and 
distributed the equipment into three pack 
loads. After some frustrating route finding 
we came to a steep and very long slope that 
we could easily descend. We dropped 400 
metres to the floor of the valley in a quarter 
of an hour. By mid-afternoon we had negoti¬ 
ated five kilometres of easier-angled glacier 
and we stepped on to rocks above Lago 
Electrico. 

This was the end of the snow-and-ice part 
of our journey. The major dangers were now 
behind us. Although extremely pleased that 
we had successfully crossed the ice-cap, we 
did not stop to celebrate as we were very 


Blanco and by the time we found a suitable 
point to cross the turbulent river it was get¬ 
ting dark and we set up camp. With ample 
wood about we had a welcome fire for our 
last evening. The reality of our successful 
traverse of the ice-cap was slowly sinking in. 
I had enjoyed the journey immensely and 
felt that I was very fortunate to have made 
the crossing with Douglas and William. After 
finishing our meal we celebrated our grand 
adventure with a final nip of whisky. 

Ffeavy rain drumming on the tent the 
next morning was a minor irritant. By mid¬ 
afternoon we reached a small hut. Inside 
was a shepherd and a young private in the 
Argentinian Army. As I spoke better Spanish 
than Douglas or William 1 talked to both of 
them about the trip we had just finished. 
We had the local tea mate and then left for 
the road head. From there we hoped to get 
a lift to Calafate, the nearest town. 

The following day we had a visit from the 
army. All was not well. Would 1 accompany 
them to their local headquarters ten kilo¬ 



Expedition yacht Eloisa sailing towards Magdalena Channel, Strait of 
Magellan. The 1977 Scottish Tierra del Fuego Expedition built the 20 metre 
ketch in Edinburgh and then, on a four-month voyage, sailed it down the 
Atlantic to the southern end of South America. 


keen to reach a hut some distance down the 
valley that evening. Traversing the steep, 
boulder-strewn slopes above Lago Electrico 
with our heavy loads was slow work and 
darkness overtook us. We continued for sev¬ 
eral hours under the light of fading head- 
torches and arrived at the hut at 10 pm. Al¬ 
though only a rough timber shelter, the 
Piedra del Fraile Hut seemed haven enough 
after the confines of the pyramid tent. 

The following morning we continued down 
the valley of the Rio Electrico. It was almost 
park-like here with little undergrowth and 
old, wizened trees that had not been sub¬ 
jected to a fire for many years. The forest 
thickened as we cut across towards the Rfo 


metres up the valley? 1 met the army captain. 
We were being arrested because we had not 
had our passports stamped by Argentinian 
authorities when we crossed the Chilean- 
Argentinian border. The border here lay some¬ 
where on the eastern edge of the ice-cap. Its 
exact location was unknown and still the 
subject of dispute between the two coun¬ 
tries. Wherever it was, it certainly hadn't an 
Argentinian border post, nor an equivalent 
Chilean one! We were to be taken to Calafate 
and dealt with there. 

It was a ludicrous but serious situation. 
The military had forcibly seized power in 
Argentina two years earlier and a lot of 
people had subsequently 'disappeared'. By 


talking to the private 1 had inadvertently set 
in motion the events that led to our arrest, 
and it remained largely up to me to talk our 
way out of it. 

On reaching Calafate we were locked into 
a caravan, just an ordinary, everyday holiday 
caravan but the turn of the key told us that 
we were really under arrest—by the Argen¬ 
tinian Army. We were escorted to dinner 
where we were fed a passably good meal of 
steak and chips and red wine. When we 
returned to the caravan we discovered that 
someone from the army had stolen my 
camera equipment. 1 was very angry as my 
cameras were worth several thousand dollars. 
Douglas floated the idea of making a run 
for the Chilean border which was about 30 
kilometres away. 1 definitely wanted to get 
my cameras back and was happy to remain 
under arrest until they were returned. 



In the morning, within the limitations of 
my Spanish, 1 conveyed my anger to the 
resident lieutenant colonel and demanded 
that the equipment be given back. To my 
surprise the cameras were sheepishly re¬ 
turned without an explanation as to why or 
by whom they had been stolen. We had to 
chop wood in the morning for half an hour 
but for lunch were then fed another meal 
of steak and chips. By the afternoon the 
Argentinian Army had decided what was to 
be done with us. We were to be deported 
from Argentina for serious violation of their 
border laws but we were to be left to our 
own devices to leave the country and given 
30 days to leave. Thirty days! We could have 
followed in the footsteps of Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid and robbed all the 
banks from Rio Gallegos to Comodoro Riv- 
adavia in this time. We took the bus out of 
Calafate and two days later crossed the 
border into Chile en route for Orsono and 
Valparaiso. 

There wasn't a sign of the yacht when we 
reached Valparaiso but it eventually arrived 
with tales of bad storms in the Golfo de 
Penas. Several weeks later Douglas and Wil¬ 
liam flew back to Scotland and 1 returned 
to Australia. Eloisa and her crew continued 
on the long sea voyage back to England. O 
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White-water Kayaking 


The Returning Point 

A return to serious kayaking on some of south-east Australia's 
'biggest water'. Text and photos by Andrew Barnes 



In tough plastic kayaks you can choose to go round or over hazards. On a 
low-level Nymboida River, north-east New South Wales, Angus Baud has 
clipped a rock and become a little airborne in the Alley 


3 January 1998 , Cwydir River, 

north-east New South Wales. 

Through the haze of life some things 
stand out crystal clear—and some of 
those things 1 do not want to live through 
twice. To somersault-throat and mouth 
stuffed full of snow—out of control in 
the thunderous grip of an avalanche. 
To watch helplessly as a person was 
badly injured. To be betrayed by some¬ 
one trusted implicitly. Almost to drown 
after ejecting from my kayak when a 
stopper refused to release its watery 
grip- 

These thoughts raced through my 
mind while 1 clipped the spray-deck on 
to my kayak. It had been 12 years since 
I'd last contemplated paddling a rapid 
of this difficulty (see the author's article 
in Wild no 52); years in which a lot of 
time had been spent skiing but with 
very little time on white-water rivers. In 
early 19971 returned to paddling and the 
desire once again to take on frightening 
rapids began to rise. 1 wondered whether 
my skills could be redeveloped to the 
level at which they had once been. More 
importantly, 1 wondered whether 1 would 
have the necessary mental strength to 
challenge the grade of white water 1 
once used to paddle. Though that grade 
had never been absolute cutting edge, 
on occasion it meant pushing the envel¬ 
ope. 

Shoving away from the bank of the 
Cwydir River all those scared, con¬ 
templative thoughts vanished from my 
head. A good thing; when you're about 
to paddle into the maw of a turbulent 
rapid, you must be totally in the mo- 
ment-you cannot doubt your ability. 1 
paddled hard through the curling crest 
of the first wave and towards the re¬ 
turning point. 

27 December 1997 , Nymboida River, 

north-east NSW. 

just before venturing to the Cwydir we 
drove 17 hours north of Melbourne to the 
Nymboida River. It was low—a minimum 
level for kayaking. The last time 1 had been 
on the Nymboida it had been in flood. On 
that trip in 1984 the Moonpar bridge had 
been a metre under water—a slight bump in 
the flow marking its position—and we had 
been forced to drive the long way round to 
our starting-point at Platypus Flat. Our group 
had set off down that river awash with rapids 
bigger and more technical than anything we 
had ever experienced. 


This time we drove across the bridge and 
the Nymboida was a mere trickle a metre 
beneath it. The river was more like a creek 
run; constant, tricky manoeuvring combined 
with rock bashing and portaging when the 
pinning potential of rocky drops was too 
dangerous. All in all, not a good warm-up 
for our proposed trip to the Cwydir—con¬ 


sidered one of the few consistently big water 
runs in Australia. 

• 

26 September 1998 , Mitta Mitta River, 

north-east Victoria. 

Drought had gripped much of Victoria 
for three years but when it broke, El Nino 
went out with a bang: record floods in Cipps- 
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Big drops and waterfalls (and all 
the messy hydraulics beneath 
them) can be avoided by driving 
one of today's short plastic boats 
horizontally through the air off 
the lip of a fall. Commonly called 
'bopfmg'/^ the technique revolves 
k ^^fi^d boat speed and a solid 
Jprwqrd stroke combined with a 
'hip thrust' as the paddler leaves 
the lip. Urtfortunately, Pet^^igby 
^j^:^0^is 'booP and is about 
_. ■ t&'gS^^icalafjffi^yep b^^ the 





land, followed by major flooding in the 
north-east. 

Our group of five stood on the bank of 
the Mitta Mitta at Hinomunjie bridge and 
contemplated the level. Two days before, 
the river level had been nearly 4 metres; 
the official flood level was 1.8 metres and 
the river was now running at 1.9. None of 
us had paddled for six months and one 
thought was running through our heads: 'Just 
how difficult is this very familiar, relatively 
easy river when if s really flowing?' 

We set off; the first rapid is normally an 
easy straight shot, but at this level it was 
throwing up waves bigger than those usually 
met on far more difficult rapids downstream. 
A little further, Gary was caught in a stop¬ 
per and had a short but intimate con¬ 
versation with the gods of paddling. Further 
again, the Cobungra River added consid¬ 
erable flow. Then we careered down a boom¬ 
ing Dislocation Rapid, at the bottom of 
which the floods had lodged tree trunks — 
five metres above our heads. 

We entered the Gorge and I almost laughed 
out loud because stretching away, out of 
sight and around a bend, was a wave train- 
a continuous stretch of white water the like 
of which 1 had never seen in Victoria. Grin¬ 
ning like an idiot, my kayak bobbing along, 
I felt, well, the sheer joy of it all. Fifteen 
years after first paddling it finally to have 
caught the Mitta Mitta in low flood-and on 
a warm, sunny day. To be alive on this un¬ 
spoilt river and sharing it with good mates. 
To feel its powerful force and yet not be 
overwhelmed by it. To be scared but exhilar¬ 
ated. To be in control but constantly chal¬ 
lenged. The white-water gods were smiling 
on us and all I had to do was paddle over 
the crest of each wave, then over the next. 



while each one slapped me in the face, 
flooded my eyeballs, spun the boat, bucked 
it, dipped it, jostled it sideways. Until finally 
I broke out into an eddy above the rapid 
that leads into the Big Drop—and that foolish 
smile faded as I peered downstream. 

Neville broke out on the opposite side 
and we glanced at each other with a grin 
that conveyed just how nervy we suddenly 
felt. Running the guard rapid and then the 
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Big Drop was a slightly scary proposition 
because it would be 'on sight'. For all we 
knew, the group that had paddled off just 
before us might be lodged under a huge log 
in the middle of it, dead as doornails in 
their little plastic coffins, just beyond the 
Drop was another continuous section of 
rapids-the biggest of the day. Gonsidering 


sworn copiously while airborne and had 
probably gulped a mouthful of water on re¬ 
entry. Among the turbulence, he missed his 
first two rolls, but scratched up on the third. 

Next came Peter Rigby, a little too far right, 
the wave bouncing off the cliff sent him 
over—but he rolled up so fast that his hair 
was barely wet. Then Gary, who put down 



The Drop on the Nymboida River is the sort of rapid you always want someone 
else to paddle first Is there a log or a hidden rock just under the foam? Will 
the stopper hold you, flip you, then trash you? Peter Rigby is about to find out 


the whole shebang, a swim anywhere in the 
next kilometre wouldn't be heaps of fun. 

I broke in, paddled hard and kept my 
boat on line while weaving past the worst 
waves; then 1 seemed to skim lightly through 
the drop, breaking out into an eddy on the 
left. Neville was not far behind but sud¬ 
denly his boat, looking more like a red sky¬ 
rocket than a kayak, reared from the water 
into a huge back loop. 1 laughed out loud— 
couldn't help it—because I knew Nev's eyes 
had just bulged from their sockets, he'd 


a solid, controlled run, and we all sat in that 
eddy on the left, once again grinning like 
fools. We peeled off into the most difficult 
section of the trip, the water even 'heavier' 
than before but we paddled through it with 
confidence, careered out the other end and 
floated breezily down to the car. 

The next day the river had dropped 20 
centimetres, enough to make most of the 
trip relatively easy. But Dave's boat spun 
sideways at the Big Drop, a wave crashed 
on to his deck and he was over. Suddenly he 















was swimming—the timing excruciatingly 
bad—just above the worst rapid of the day. 
Truth be told, chasing down river 1 figured 
on not being much help until things calmed 
down a bit. Unfortunately, 1 caught him 
sooner than expected and he grabbed my 
boat just as we dropped into a steep, breaking 
wave. Dave let go as my boat reared, but 
too late; everything was suddenly vertical 
and 1 was over the falls in a reverse loop. 
Adrenalin and reflex set me up in a roll 
position and 1 snapped it up fast, my first 
thought being: 'Wish 1 rolled like that on 
the Gwydir.' My second thought was one 
of complete surprise because there was 
Dave's paddle lying across my deck while 
his kayak was swept along about a metre 
away—a textbook gear rescue and all com¬ 
pletely by accident. 


flipped so fast that I swallowed water 
even while 1 anticipated breathing air. 
This was a moment of truth—I hadn't 
rolled under duress, in serious water, 
for a good 12 years. Automatically 1 set 
up and levered out a weak roll—to find 
myself swept past the stopper—and 
paddled into an eddy on the right side 
of the river. 

Four of us sat in that eddy, trying to 
gauge whether there was a good line 
to follow through the turbulent water 
downstream. My brain wouldn't clear, 
and fuzzy thoughts of the pain in my 
ribs intruded even as I yelled at Angus 
to drop back in the eddy for a better 
look—just as he broke in and paddled 



As rivers rise, the water becomes less and less predictable. Surges in the 
flow cause sudden boils, cross-currents spring from nowhere and usually 
predictable 'play spots' are more difficult to 'read'. Here, Angus Baud battles 
hard to surf a wave on a high-level Mitta Mitta River, north-east Victoria. 


3 January 1998 (continued), Gwy- 

dir River. 

That first wave on the Gwydir was 
tiny compared with most in the ap¬ 
proaching rapid, yet it pushed the kayak 
forcefully left of my intended line. Sud¬ 
denly a memory of New Zealand 12 
years before flashed into my brain—this 
rapid wasn't as big or as technical as 
some water 1 had paddled over there, 
but it definitely had that Kiwi 'push' to 
it. Sweeping hard 1 steered back to the 
right, just ahead an enormous stopper 
spanned the width of the river; the 
intention was to slip past it by riding a 
surging chute of water. In the distance 
Pete was standing on some boulders— 
using him as a visual gauge I figured 
that 1 was in the right position and con¬ 
fidently paddled forward. The kayak 


off downstream. I followed, barely think¬ 
ing, breaking one of the cardinal rules 
of paddling—never enter the main flow 
without speed. A side wave jostled the 
boat; 1 desperately braced, tried to gather 
some momentum and dropped side¬ 
ways into a breaking hole. Again, 1 took 
a breath of water, set up for the roll, but 
missed. My head rapped out a single 
beat on a rock, and again on another. 
A second attempt—a weak effort-and 
it was time to get out. Treading water, 
1 got some air on the crest of a wave, 
looked to the left, saw my kayak and 
paddle beyond reach and knew that I'd 
have to battle towards the river's right 
side or risk swimming the grade-four 
drop ahead. Under water again for a 
few seconds, I popped up just as Angus's 
boat came within reach. Clinging to 


the grab-loop, he towed me into the 
flooded trees and 1 climbed, crawled 
and waded to the shore. 

Like a dismounted horse in the Caul¬ 
field Cup, my kayak had raced down¬ 
stream through the final drop of the 
Trouble Rapids—and kept on going. 
While Pete, Sean and Angus paddled 
through, 1 followed on the bank. Bat¬ 
tling heat, a backwards fall into the 
river off a rock, spiny cactus and a 
gripping fear of snakes, I gave up. 
While the others continued I began a 
depressing trudge back to the put-in. 

The only regrets I have in life are the 
risks that I haven't taken and the scary 
swim on the Gwydir is not a regret. If 
it's true that you can never go back to 
where you once belonged, 1 will prob¬ 
ably never regain the mental or physical 
toughness to challenge myself on the 
grade of rapids 1 once paddled. That 
grade of rapid can be very scary and yet 
it's nothing compared to the extreme 
white water the best in the world are 
running. One thing is certain, taking on 
the challenge will be worth while, not 
to mention a lot of fun. 



Postscript 

Strange as it sounds, in retrospect the white- 
water gods may have been looking after 
me. We didn't know it at the time, but the 
Gwydir was running higher than the max¬ 
imum generally considered 'reasonable' for 
paddling. Further on, the others came across 
dangerously flooded trees, truly gnarly water 
at a rapid called ABC and were forced to 
bivouac overnight. All three were paddling 
far better than 1 and came through un- 
scathed-but ifs quite possible that I wouldn't 
have. They also found my kayak—the gear 
inside dry and intact (including camera), 
protected by a plethora of dry bags. We 
retrieved it all the next day and even then 
we were lucky, because a four-wheel-drive 
track led us to within a few hundred metres 
of the kayak. While walking downstream to 
it, my paddle was bobbing in an eddy, wait¬ 
ing to be rescued. O 
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Bushwalking Pioneer 


Jessie Luckman, one of Tasmania's first bushwalkers, talks to Geoff Law 


'We were the lucky ones', says |essie. 

Nowadays there can't be the sense of explora¬ 
tion that we had.' 

lessie Luckman is 89. We're sitting in her 
Hobart home, the low winter sun streaming 
through the windows. She's reminiscing (at 
my request) about bushwalking in Tasmania 
in the i930s and 1940s. These were the days 
before bushwalking became mainstream- 
before the widespread ownership of motor 
vehicles; before the easy availability of freeze- 
dried foods; and before the advent of light¬ 
weight, affordable packs, sleeping-bags, tents 
and stoves. 'There were very poor maps-just 
sketch-maps for the benefit of prospectors 
and so on. They could be anything up to ten 
miles out for a creek or a mountain or some¬ 
thing', she says, almost with relish. 

1 leaf through her photo albums. One en¬ 
titled 'Mt Anne' has a beautifully drawn pro¬ 
spectors' sketch-map on the cover. The scale is 
small and there aren't any colours or contours. 
Inside the album the black-and-white photos 
show well-khown landmarks in an unfamiliar 
setting of roadless plains fading to the horizon. 
Jessie's trip there in 1939 began from where 


the railway ended, just short of Maydena, and 
took 11 days. Today you can drive to the foot 
of the peak. In good weather you can climb 
Mt Anne in a matter of hours and be back 
watching TV in Hobart the same night. 

Today we only have the stories and photo¬ 
graphs of people such as Jessie to remind us 
how much we have lost. 

Jessie was one of Tasmania's first bush¬ 
walking conservationists. She joined the 
Hobart Walking Club (HWC) in 1936, be¬ 
fore the term 'bushwalker' had even been 
coined. With her fellow outdoors enthusiasts, 
she regularly undertook long expeditions into 
the uncharted wilds of western Tasmania. 
Certainly, these areas had been walked be¬ 
fore—by prospectors, surveyors and Huon 
piners, and by Aborigines before them. But 
Jessie was in the vanguard of a growing band 
of people who went into the wilderness not 
for material gain but to enjoy the inspiration 
and challenge of nature. 

For Jessie, it was a logical next step to use 
her knowledge of nature to advocate pro¬ 
tection of the natural landscapes she cherished. 
She often found herself admonishing bureau¬ 


crats and politicians about the importance of 
old-growth forests, wildlife and wilderness. 
These days such a progression would not be 
surprising. But Jessie became a conservationist 
long before the existence of conservation 
groups and the support bases and resources 
they provide. In fact, her actions and those 
of her colleagues led to the establishment of 
groups such as the Tasmanian Conservation 
Tmst and the Wilderness Society. 

During her entire conscious life Jessie has 
been enjoying natural country. Born Jessie 
Wakefield in the Sydney suburb of Willoughby 
in 1910, some of her earliest memories are 


'Today we only have 
the stories and 
photographs of 
people such as Jessie 
to remind us how 
much we have lost.' 



Jessie joined the Hobart Walking Club 
in 1936. With her fellow outdoors 
enthusiasts, she regularly undertook long 
expeditions into the uncharted wilds of 
western Tasmania. This photo was taken 
in 1940 when she was 30 years old. 

Luckman collection 


of day-trips to the Blue Mountains. She moved 
to Tasmania at the age of four when her father 
was transferred by the MLC Assurance Com¬ 
pany to head its Hobart branch. The family 
stayed in rented accommodation before buy¬ 
ing an apple orchard on the edge of West 
Hobart in a little valley long since subdivided 
and built up. In 1919 her father bought a 
Harley Davidson motor bike and side-car, so 
the family was able to go camping on the 
slopes of Mt Wellington or further afield in 
exotic places such as the Tasman Peninsula. 

Back then their West Hobart weatherboard 
house had neither electricity nor a radio. 
The family made their own entertainment 
by singing to the accompaniment of a piano, 
an instrument Jessie played from about the 


Near left, Leo, who married Jessie in 
1943, was one of Jessie's companions on 
many early bushwalks. Luckman collection 

Far left, Jessie was in the vanguard of a 
growing band of people who went into the 
wilderness not for material gain but to enjoy 
the inspiration and challenge of nature. Here 
she is, aged 30, on Mt Rufus, near Lake St 
Clair, Tasmania, 1940. Luckman collection 











7 was one of so many people just 
doing their part to preserve the bush 
for other people to enjoy-and just for 
the bush itself And enjoying myself in 
the process!'Jessie in her Hobart 
sun room, July 1999. Geoff Law 













age of three. Music became a lifelong passion 
of hers, and a succession of classes, exams, 
scholarships and performances led to a career 
as a professional pianist and cellist. Jessie's 
musical development coincided with that of 
radio broadcasting in Hobart. She performed 
solo piano pieces broadcast by radio 7ZL as 
early as 1925, and in the mid-1930s she was 
employed by the newly formed ABC as a 
concert pianist. It was this career that re¬ 
kindled her love of the outdoors. 'I realised 
that if 1 was going to sit at the piano for hours 
at a time, 1 would have to get some outdoor 
activity', she says. 

Given her background of weekend camping 
trips with the family, it's not surprising that 
she joined the HWC, which had already been 
in existence for seven years when she joined. 
Her two main activities, walking and music, 
dovetailed neatly at her studio on the comer 
of Elizabeth and Bathurst Streets, which 
became the informal club rooms of the HWC. 
Most of the scheduled walks were in the 
vicinity of Hobart and made use of public 
transport that has since been dismantled- 
such as the trams up Cascades Road to the 
foot of Mt Wellington, trains and trams to the 
northern suburbs, and even a punt across to 
the eastern shore of the Derwent River. 

jessie's first major bushwalk was to the 
spectacular Du Cane Range-an eight-day ex¬ 
pedition on which she and about eight com¬ 
panions climbed those monumental moun¬ 
tains at the core of the Cradle Mountain-Lake 
St Clair National Park. Nowadays it takes 
only two-and-a-half hours to drive to Lake St 
Clair. Back then it was a day-long and slightly 
hair-raising ride bouncing on the back of a 
truck. 'We all travelled on the flat tray of Mr 
Thwaites's lorry to Derwent Bridge, and then 
to Bert Fergusson's tourist camp on Lake St 
Clair', she recalls. 

Bert Fergusson was one of the pioneers of 
track cutting and walking in the National Park. 
He took the party on his motor boat. Miss 
Velocity, to the head of the lake at Narcissus 
River. They camped at Nicholls Hut and 
climbed to the Could Plateau by way of a 
staked route-'more of a wallaby run'. From 
here they skirted Mt Could to a saddle car¬ 
peted in cream milligania lilies, and thence 
to the Labyrinth, Walled Mountain, Mt Hyp¬ 
erion and the Acropolis. 

Even with today's tracks this rugged land¬ 
scape can be a major challenge for bush- 
walkers. Imagine what it was like then with 
heavy canvas packs, cotton tents and having 
to carry heavy food such as potatoes and eggs. 

I asked jessie about her equipment at the time: 
'My mother had just made me a sleeping- 
bag out of white angora rabbit', she replies. 
'We kept rabbits at the orchard, and she 
clipped them with scissors.' The fur was at¬ 
tached to thin muslin and then encased in 
japara. jessie can't remember how heavy it 
was, 'but if you want to weigh it, you can go 
to the National Museum in Canberra and 
weigh it there'. 

She carried her gear in a canvas-box pack 
('it rode high on the back and wasn't terribly 
comfortable') and had a groundsheet that 
was proofed with motorhood dressing. They 
did not carty sleeping-mats, and cushioned 


themselves with ferns or other shrubbery cut 
from the surrounding vegetation. Cooking was 
done on the fire, which the men lit while 
jessie fetched water and helped to collect 
wood. 'Leo could light a fire in pouring rain', 
she says. 

Leo Luckman was one of her companions 
on many early bushwalks. He was a Hobart 


stonemason who in 1943 during the Second 
World War became jessie's husband. Leo did 
not join the army—jessie did. Ironically, given 
his bushwalking prowess, Leo was deemed 
unfit because of varicose veins, jessie, how¬ 
ever, had been prevailed upon to join the 


Education Unit of the Australian Women's 
Army Service, in which her main job was to 
present classical music to the troops. In 1943 
she was transferred to Perth, from where her 
unit had to service Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory. This entailed many long, 
hot trips to remote army camps in a specially 
built truck with a grand piano in the back. 


Back in Hobart in 1946 jessie resumed her 
double life of bushwalking and music. How¬ 
ever, a major event loomed that was to 
become the catalyst for jessie's subsequent, 
passionate interest in conservation issues. It 
was the proposed hand-over of the Florentine 



In 1947, as well as attempting Federation Peak, South-west Tasmania, by the route 
of its subsequent first ascent, Leo Luckman and BillJackson made an audacious 
attempt on the peak by the North-east Face. The latter is a major rockclimb, not 
completed until 1965 (with a more direct finish)-by a party including Wild 
founding Editor Chris Baxter. The circle shows Leo on this route; the cross 
shows the highest point he reached on this face. Luckman collection 
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forests of the Mt Field National Park to a 
paper-making company. 

'They were the tallest flowering plants on 
Earth', says |essie of the Eucalyptus regmns in 
the National Park, But the paper-making in¬ 
dustry was new. Australian Newsprint Mills 
had been established on Hobart's Derwent 
River only a decade before and was now un¬ 
dergoing expansion as a result of Australia's 
postwar economic boom. Access to the park's 
trees would not only provide additional re¬ 
sources, it would also facilitate the develop¬ 
ment of roads and the logging of the rest of 
the heavily forested Florentine valley. The 
government acquiesced. 

lessie and friends fought against the decision. 
They lobbied the Ogilvie Government, used 
their considerable contacts in the Hobart estab¬ 
lishment, wrote letters to the newspapers, and 


But back in 1948 there was still plenty of 
wilderness to fight for—or just to explore. She 
and others in the HWC had already helped 
a professor of geology to establish the Tas¬ 
manian Caverneering Club, the first caving 
club in Australia, After some basic lessons in 
abseiling near Hobart, jessie and others helped 
to produce the first major survey of the 
Hastings Caves, south-west of Hobart. 

The early efforts to climb Federation Peak 
in the heart of the South-west wilderness are 
synonymous with the name 'Luckman'. Leo 
pioneered the route up the northern end of 
the Eastern Arthurs that bears his name today. 
In 1947, and without ropes, he and Bill jackson 
almost reached the summit but were forced 
back by appalling weather. Leo later told his 
wife that he descended the face of the peak 
'with water running in my sleeves and out 


again at my ankles'. It is an experience also 
known to subsequent generations of visitors 
to the mountain. In 1949 a party from Gee¬ 
long College, led by john Bechervaise, 
reached the top during two days of perfect 
weather. (See article in WM no 73.) 

One epic trip in which jessie participated 
was the 1953-54 re-enactment of the journey 
of Sir john and Lady jane Franklin across 
South-west Tasmania. This was undertaken 
as the HWCs contribution to Tasmania's celeb¬ 
ration of 150 years of white settlement. The 
original journey of the governor and his wife 
is recognised partially because it was very un¬ 
usual for a woman to accompany a team of 
bushmen in exploring such rugged country. 
Contemporary illustrations of the trip depict 
Lady Franklin travelling across the wilder¬ 
ness atop a palanquin carried by convicts. In 
reality, she was a fit, spirited woman 
who walked most of the way unas¬ 
sisted. The climax of the journey was 
the crossing of 'a broad and noble 
stream' on a raft of Huon pine logs. 
They named the river the Franklin. 

In 1954 jessie and her companions 
did not have a raft. Nor could she 
swim. So at 11 pm, in complete dark¬ 
ness, she was hauled across the 
Franklin River not far from where it 
emerges from the gorges of Glen 
Calder. 

Over the next two decades her 
interest and participation in conser¬ 
vation issues grew. In 1956 she and 
Leo attended the International Geo¬ 
logical Congress in Mexico City, os¬ 
tensibly to learn more about the 
materials of Leo's craft. But while 
there they took the opportunity to 
go caverneering in local caves, and 
to go north of the border to visit 
some of the celebrated National 
Parks of the USA. It was at Yosemite 
Valley that jessie first encountered 
the regulations aimed at ameliorating 


Jessie (left) and husband Leo crossing 
the Mulcahy River, west coast of 
Tasmania, 1964. Ken Iredale 


editorialised in the walking club's journal, 
jessie was one of a handful of bushwalking 
delegates invited to address the Legislative 
Council. But it was to no avail. Some in the 
government said off the record that 'too much 
money had changed hands' to reverse the 
decision. 

In 1948 jessie could not have anticipated 
the full extent of dire consequences of that 
one decision to hand National Park forests 
over to a paper company. But her instincts 
told her that it was wrong and all Australian 
conservationists owe her a vote of thanks for 
the stand she took. 

When 1 asked her how she feels about the 
destruction of forests that continues to this 
day, and the logging roads almost all the way 
to Blakes Opening on the historical track to 
Federation Peak, her reply is unambiguous: 
'I'm appalled.' 



Jessie (drinking) and Leo, Coronation Peak, Frankland Range, Tasmania, 1960. 
IretJale 
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the impacts of the park's spiralling visitor 
numbers-regulations that foreshadowed cur¬ 
rent proposals in Tasmania. 

Later in the 1950s she was involved in a 
brief but successful effort to prevent the re¬ 
sumption of sealing at Macquarie Island in 
the Southern Ocean. She bought shares in 
companies like Australian Paper Mills and 
CRA so that she could find out about their 
activities and pressure them to improve their 
environmental performance. Under various 
pseudonyms she was a regular letter-writer to 
the daily newspapers. 

Then in the late 1960s came the biggest 
conservation issue of Tasmania's history—the 
battle to stop the damming of Lake Redder. 


It was like the battle over the Florentine tall 
trees all over again, but on a much bigger 
scale. The Hydro-Electric Commission (HEC) 
had been the driving force behind the State's 
industrialisation for four decades. Its plans to 
flood the South-west had the support of the 
Liberal and Labor Parties and even of the 
Federal Government. Indeed, it was Prime 
Minister Robert Menzies who kick-started 
the scheme with a grant of six million pounds 
for the HEC to build a road from Maydena to 
the dam sites. The bulldozers roughly followed 
the route walked by Jessie and her fellow 
bushwalkers on their 11-day return trek to 
Mt Anne all those years before. 

Students of conservation and Tasmanian 
politics will know that the spirited campaign 
to save Lake Redder was doomed. The fact 
that this jewel of the South-west was inside a 
National Park meant nothing to the govern¬ 
ment or the HEC. In 1972 the lake was oblit¬ 
erated by the rising waters of a hydro scheme 
bigger than Sydney Harbour. 

But the campaign to save Lake Redder had 
a twin legacy. First was the South-West Na- 
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tional Park covering the Eastern and Western 
Arthurs, Mt Anne and Port Davey. It was a 
sort of consolation prize from a guilt-pricked 
government. Second was the national aware¬ 
ness of Tasmania's wilderness that was an 
essential ingredient in the successful campaign 
to save the Franklin River. Today Jessie regards 
the protection of the Franklin in a World Herit¬ 
age Area in 1983 as one of the great high¬ 
lights of her long interest in conservation. 

It had also been a tough period for Jessie 
at a personal level. A cattle farm she and Leo 
had bought in the 1960s was burnt out in 
the 1967 bushfires. Then in 1976 Leo died 
unexpectedly of a heart attack. Jessie took 
over the running of his stonemasonry com¬ 


pany. She kept the business going for four 
years, during which time the company com¬ 
pleted restoration work on some of Tasmania's 
most prominent heritage structures including 
St David's Cathedral and Ross Bridge. 

About her achievements from a feminist's 
perspective, she is blunt: 'You just go ahead 
and do it', she says. Despite retirement from 
the Tasmanian Symphony Orchestra in 1978, 
and from stonemasonry in 1980, Jessie stayed 
busy. Her voluntary work for conservation 
continued until recently. In 1996 she received 
an Order of Australia medal. Two years later 
she published a small booklet on sandstone 
buildings. 

When asked how she feels about the intro¬ 
duction of rules and regulations to govern 
bushwalking in the areas where she enjoyed 
so much freedom, Jessie replies with char¬ 
acteristic emphasis: 'It's essential. The place 
is being overloved.' 

She says that she and Leo realised during 
the 1950s, at Yosemite, that such bureaucracy 
would eventually have to apply in Tasmania. 
In fact, Jessie was instrumental in applying 


one of the first restrictions on bushwalkers' 
behaviour in the South-west by successfully 
arguing in favour of a ban on air drops be¬ 
cause of the litter problem they created. 'I 
think you're all getting soft', she mischievously 
told her male walking club colleagues at a 
crucial part of the debate. A roar of laughter 
went up, and the restriction was accepted. 

Due to arthritis, Jessie no longer under¬ 
takes walks harder than a short outing on Mt 
Wellington. But she shows keen interest in the 
future of Tasmania's wilderness and forests. 
She supports the tough measures proposed 
by the National Parks & Wildlife Service to 
counter the impacts of more and more vis¬ 
itors as long as the service consults with those 
who know the wilderness best. And, like the 
rest of us, she hopes for an end to the clear- 
felling and burning that had its genesis in the 
Florentine forests she defended. 

We leave her sun room and she sees me to 
the door. I promise to take care of her photo¬ 
graphs and to show her a draft of this article. 
'It might take a while, though', 1 say. 'I'm off 
to the Overland Track the day after tomorrow 
with Amanda. She's never walked it before.' 
As if startled at such an omission from her 
own long bushwalking cv, Jessie replies, 'Nei¬ 
ther have 1!' 



Maybe not. But she walked the Du Cane 
Range before the advent of tracks, maps, 
crowds and regulations. She climbed Mt Anne 
before neighbouring Lake Redder and its en¬ 
virons were obliterated by a giant hydro im¬ 
poundment. And she saw the forest giants of 
the Florentine before they were flattened for 
newsprint. 

Jessie Luckman saw the wilderness of west¬ 
ern Tasmania in its pristine state; she appreci¬ 
ated its importance to an increasingly sedent¬ 
ary and alienated population; and she acted 
to save that wilderness well before it was 
fashionable to do so. 

She is modest about her achievements: 'I 
was one of so many people just doing their 
part to preserve the bush for other people to 
enjoy—and just for the bush itself And en¬ 
joying myself in the process!' O 

Acknowledgments: Luckman, Jessie (Interview July 1999); 
Luckman, Jessie, A Tasmanian Life', journal of the Tas¬ 
manian Historical Research Association; Southwell, Les 
1983, The Mountains of Paradise. 



In 1947, and without ropes, Leo Luckman and Bill Jackson almost reached the 
summit of Federation Peak, but were forced back by appalling weather. In 
1949 a party from Geelong College, led by John Bechervaise, was the first to 
reach the top. The successful ascent was by this chimney on the South Buttress, 
in which Leo Luckman is pictured in 1947. Luckman collection 
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Tranquillity 
and grandeur 

Victorian alpine scenes, by Paul Sinclair 



Worn down by the elements for countless years, this exposed 
diffline on the Nobs, in the Victorian Alps, is slowly crumbling 
like an old tooth in the mountain's ancient jaw. Treading 
carefully, my footsteps still dislodged some scree and a little 
bit more of the peak slid towards the valley below. 








Besieged all around by the rushing water of Eurobin Falls in the Mt Buffalo National 
Park, a little patch of green dings stubbornly to its rocky island. The contrast between 
the still vegetation and the constant flow of spring melt-water was distracting and the 
nearby road to the creek's source seemed momentarily distant. 
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In the calm following a night of thunder and lightning, soft rain and mist shrouded this grove of old, 
twisted snow gums in the Victorian Alps. The weak morning sunlight created a mysterious, luminous 
glow. Less attractive was the sight of my soggy tent, which would soon have to be packed. 
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Wilderness Photos 


Sick of making pathetic excuses when 

you sheepishly show your bushwalking snaps 
to your friends? Tired of prefacing each 
photograph with comments like 'The bloke 
down at the photo lab must have been on 
acid' or '1 think a leech got into my lens'? 

Photography can be an excessively tech¬ 
nical subject at times and you can easily 
lose sight of the main objectives—to take 
better photos and to have fun. 

1 recently completed some training in 
colour photography and as a consequence 
my wilderness photography has significantly 
improved. Sad to say, it took me many frus¬ 
trating hours to gather just a few important 
tips. Rather than suggesting that you waste 
countless evenings listening to lecturers rattle 
on, I've summarised some of the tips that 
work for me. 


O At the very least, take an SLR 
(single lens reflex) camera when 
you go bushwalking rather than the 
old 'point and shoot' 35 millimetre in- 
stamatic! Yes, I know what you're thinking— 
'It'll be too heavy. I'll have to take less port'. 
Tough! If you want high-quality photos 
(particularly in dimly lit conditions), you'll 
have to pack a bit of gear. 

So-called 'instamatic' cameras take a reason¬ 
able photo in bright light, but struggle in 
low light and simply fail to give you the 
options you need to be creative. Ensure that 
your SLR camera can be used on manual 
mode, has a 'bulb setting' (necessary to take 
shots with a very slow shutter speed), has a 
socket for mounting a tripod on its base, 
and has either a self-timer button or a 
shutter-release-cable socket. 

If you're still squeamish about the thought 
of carrying a 35 millimetre SLR camera, think 
of professional landscape photographers who 
would typically carry 'medium format' or 
'field cameras' that use much larger negat¬ 
ives. just the body of such cameras can 
weigh more than four kilograms! 


9 Take a tripod and a shutter-release 
cable. Yes, more weight-but it's 
worth it. If you're desperate to cut 
back on weight (or not reduce your port ra¬ 
tions), you can use one of the 'minitripods' 
on the market, but you have to be lucky to 
find a rock or log in a suitable location to 
use them. If your camera has a self-timer, 
you can leave the cable release at home. 

The whole idea here is to allow you to 
shoot in dim light, at slow shutter speeds, 
without experiencing the photographer's equi¬ 
valent of gastro—camera shake. For shots in 
dense forest, photos of sunsets, lightning or 
shaded waterfalls, a sturdy tripod is essential. 
Note that if you have a relatively sophistic¬ 
ated SLR camera, you may also be able to 
lock up the internal mirror before you take 
the shot, further minimising camera shake- 



Dusty-pink clouds hang above Ebor Falls in the New England area. New South 
Wales. A graduated neutral density filter helps to bring out the detail in clouds and 
prevents them from appearing overexposed, white and featureless. Andre Taylor 


read your camera's instruction book (1 know, 
for many this is a particularly radical sugges¬ 
tion!) 

Take at least two 'prime' lenses (for 
example, a 24 millimetre wideangle 
lens and an 80 millimetre portrait 
lens) or a high-quality 'zoom' lens. The advant¬ 
age of lenses with a fixed focal length (known 
as 'prime' lenses) is that they usually result 
in a very sharp image and can cope better 
with low levels of light. A zoom lens, how¬ 
ever, allows for flexibility in shot composition 


and the ability to take photos quickly (you 
don't have to unpack your rucksack to find 
your other prime lens). 

My favourite, all-purpose zoom is a 35-105 
millimetre lens with a 'macro' function for 
close-ups. The 35 millimetre end is wide 
enough for most landscapes, the 105 milli¬ 
metre end allows for tightly cropped portraits 
(albeit of sweaty, scruffy bushwalkers), and 
the 'macro' function (combined with a screw- 
on 'close-up filter') can produce extreme 
close-up photos of flowers, fungi, snake bite 
puncture wounds, and so on. 
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Take some filters for your lens. A 
polarising filter is worth its weight in 
chocolate (just). It helps to saturate 
the colours by removing glare (skies become 
deep blue; clouds become bright white and 
have a stronger, three-dimensional appear¬ 
ance). It can also be used to reduce the light 
entering your camera, allowing you to use 
slower shutter speeds to achieve effects such 
as 'misty water' or deliberately blurred action 
shots. A slight 'warm-up filter' (for example, 
an 81A or 81B filter) is also useful as it helps 
to remove the green hue that often results 
from shady conditions (such as in a rain¬ 
forest setting). 

Occasionally 1 also use two coloured and 
graduated filters (a grey and a tobacco). The 
graduated grey filter helps to make cloudy 
skies look more threatening, and can be used 
selectively to darken parts of your photo 
without adding a coloured hue. Coloured 
graduated filters are commonly used to 
enhance sunsets, or provide surreal effects 
(a fluorescent red sunset). Be careful, how¬ 
ever; it's easy to get carried away with these 
filters and produce a 'tacky' photo. Aim for 
subtlety—less is often more. 


ency if you want to hang something from 
the wall (other than the bloke down at the 
local photo lab). The only problem is the 
cost—as with bushwalking gear, quality does 
not come cheap. An A4-sized print could 
cost you close to $50 for the best quality 
possible. 


and cliched vertical waterfall shot, so I was 
forced to look for other options. 1 found a 
frothy pool at the base of the falls that was 
rimmed by smooth, coloured rock and gar¬ 
nished by brightly coloured leaves—a great 
subject. 1 also took a close-up of the sheer 
rock-face with water crashing over it and 


'If you spot an 
animat species 
thought to be extinct^ 
standard procedure 
is to take just one 
very blurred shot .' 


O Use high-quality transparency (slide) 
film. Many people steadfastly refuse 
to use transparency film because of 
the inconvenience of projecting the finished 
product. I used to belong to that group. Now 
1 only shoot wilderness photographs on 
Fuji's Sensia 11 or Velvia film. The Velvia is a 
'slow' professional film (ISO 50) that is 
worth the extra cost at about $20 for 36 
exposures (plus processing). Because it is a 
slow film, you end up shooting at slow 
shutter speeds and you find that you need 
that tripod and cable release as badly as a 
big, greasy chicken burger after a ten-day 
bushwalk! 

For me, the main advantages of using 
transparency film are the quality of the 
projected image; the availability of fantastic, 
colour-saturated films such as Fuji Velvia; 
and the fact that the exposure you see in 
slides is exactly what you took. 

In terms of cost, there's very little to sep¬ 
arate the use of a high-quality transparency 
film from that of a negative film once you've 
considered processing and the mounting of 
transparencies. Both options cost about $28 
in total (for a 36-exposure film) if you use 
professional laboratories for processing. 

Don't forget that you can always get a 
very high-quality print made from a transpar- 


Choose a deep depth of field if you want both the foreground and the horizon 
to be in focus. The aperture for this beach scene-taken in Croajingolong 
National Park, Victoria-was set at f22. Sinclair 


© Shoot a variety of subjects (from 
birds to lightning), at differing scales 
(from landscapes to insects) and at 
different times of day (I'm tempted to say 
'from dawn to dusk' but 'dawn' is just getting 
silly for most bushwalkers). 

Recently my wife and I were fortunate 
enough to walk to a spectacular waterfall in 
Lamington National Park in south-east 
Queensland. When we got to the falls they 
were so high and the forest so close at the 
base that 1 was unable to get a 'traditional' 


light sparkling off the cascading water. The 
shot was cropped so that a viewer cannot 
tell the scale. I ended up getting four or five 
photos with which 1 was very happy, but 
not any 'typical' front on waterfall snaps. 

O Set your camera on 'manual' when¬ 
ever possible and remember (or 
record) the aperture and shutter- 
speed settings you have used. If you shoot 
on automatic mode all the time you are 
letting the camera dictate to you what the 
















photo will look like. Also, whether the photos 
are good or bad, you won't necessarily know 
what settings the camera used, so there is 
little opportunity for improvement. You'll 
keep on producing mediocre results and 
sooner or later you'll run out of excuses 
when your friends ask to see the photos 
you took on your last bushwalk. 

When you're not in a hurry, try the follow¬ 
ing sequential steps when shooting on manual 
mode: 

• Think about the type of shot you want 
(the depth of field or focused area, the 
shutter speed, the subject, the composition, 
the special effects, which parts of the 
image you want to be dimly or brightly 
lit). For example, assume that you want 
to shoot a landscape at sunset and silhou¬ 
ette some trees in the foreground (the 
trees will be completely black). 

• Set your lens' aperture to give you the right 
depth of field. For the landscape example 
you would normally choose to use a deep 
depth of field (say, an aperture setting of 
'f22'). This means that both the foreground 
and the horizon will be in focus. 

• Set your shutter speed to give you the 
exposure you want. In the landscape ex¬ 
ample you want the foreground to be 
completely black. To do this, take a light 
reading off the foreground using your 
camera's built-in light meter, and make 


sure that the final shutter speed you choose 
for the landscape is at least three 'stops' 
(standard shutter-speed settings) faster 
than the reading of the foreground. Have 
I lost you yet? 

• Compose the shot. Remember that if you 
are shooting on negative film rather than 
on slide film, a fair bit of your negative 
will be cropped when the image is printed 
on photographic paper at the photo lab. 
So if this is the case, zoom out a bit just 
before you take the shot. 

• Take the photo on a tripod with a shutter- 
release cable or self-timer. In the example 
given, a tripod would be necessary as there 
would be low light, a very small aperture 
(less light gets into the camera), and you 
would, it is hoped, be using a slow film 
to give finer grain and a better quality 
image. These three factors would com¬ 
bine to produce a very slow shutter speed, 
and necessitate the use of a tripod. 

• If you're not sure that you've chosen the 
right depth of field and/or shutter speed, 
take a few more shots at slightly different 
settings ('bracket' your shot). Remember 


the settings for next time and don't let the 
staff at the photo lab muck around with 
your exposure if you are using negative 
film rather than transparencies (slides). 

Think very carefully about your ex¬ 
posure, and even more carefully 
about your camera's exposure. It's a 
bonus if your camera has spot metering as 
it allows you to take individual exposure 
readings off various subjects at a distance 
(such as the foreground in the example 1 
used above). 

Let us assume that you want to take a 
photo of your bushwalking partner sitting in 
front of a brightly lit waterfall and you want 
your partner's face to be well lit. First, set the 
camera's aperture. Next, take a light meter 
reading solely off your partner's face (take a 
reading only a small distance away). Say the 
camera recommends I/60th of a second 


the time of day, the speed of film and the 
type of filters that have been used. Photo¬ 
graphy books are particularly good as they 
usually explain how the shot was taken. 

Clearly, this is only a small selection of 
tips from many, but they'll quickly bring about 
an improvement. Some others I considered 
adding to the list were: 

• Buy a bigger rucksack—you'll need it for 
all the gear. 

• Don't go out on a serious photographic 
shoot with people who don't appreciate 
how long it takes to set up a good photo. 

• If you spot an animal species thought to 
be extinct (tbe Tasmanian tiger), standard 
procedure is to take just one very blurred 
shot. If you break this important tradition 
you'll never be able to join any photo¬ 
graphic associations, 

• If your photos are not as good as you 
thought they'd be, have a number of 




Unless you plan to make friends with the wildlife, you'll need to take a 
telephoto lens. This carpet python was photographed in Lamington National 
Park using a 200 millimetre lens. Taylor 


shutter speed (because of the way the cam¬ 
era's light meter works, this will produce an 
image in which the face will be well exposed 
but not brightly lit). To illuminate the face 
more brightly, aim for an exposure by taking 
the shot at 1/3 0th of a second (you'll prob¬ 
ably need that heavy tripod again!) 

Experiment! If you want to take 
better photos you'll have to move 
out of your comfort zone; start experi¬ 
menting with composition, subject, effects, 
film, processing. One of the hardest habits 
to break is the reluctance to use film. It is not 
uncommon for professional photographers 
to take a whole roll of film of a single subject. 

Study other photographers' work. 
When you see an image you like, 
work out how it was taken. You can 
usually guess the approximate aperture (equi¬ 
valent to depth of field), the shutter speed. 


scapegoats lined up well in advance. The 
staff at the photo lab are fair game and 
in most situations it is entirely appropriate 
to give them the lion's share of abuse. 
Tourists wandering into shots are also 
worthy of some venomous criticism. Fi¬ 
nally, the inadequacy of your camera gear 
can always be raised. I find statements 
like 'My telephoto lens was never the same 
after the '97 Karakoram Expedition' gener¬ 
ally work well, 

• Take enough new batteries to replace all 
those you are using. If you go on a ten-day 
walk only to find on your first day that your 
five kilos of camera gear are completely 
useless because of one dead AA battery, 
you will feel monumentally stupid. 

• Don't give any of your favourite photos 
to friends or relatives as you are bound 
to be insulted when you find your photo 
on the back of the toilet door or in the 
garden shed! O 




Andre 

a keen bushwalker, canoeist 
and photographer, has spent 
a fortune on film in Tasmania, 
New Zealand and 
Queensland. Andre has 
a Masters Degree in 
Environmental 
JVlanagement, but it 
doesn't help him to 
keep track of all 
his slides and 
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Donkey Trek 


Donkey 
days in the 
Kimberley 

The adventures of three young 
women and their four-legged 
companions in one of 
Australia's remotest regions. 
Text and photos by Nicki Munro 



'You MUST BE THE "DONKEY GIRLS"!' 

I guess it doesn't happen every day that three women 
wander around the Kimberley leading two pack don¬ 
keys. Because of the unusual nature of our trip, the ru¬ 
mours and our new nickname spread quickly, whether 
we liked it or not. We'd been alone in the scrub for a 
month, and although we'd been referred to as 'the 
donkey girls' since our arrival in Kununurra, we were 


Lara Ross and Eeyore walking through spear 
grass in the Dunham River valley on the first 
day out from Kununurra. A month later this 
pleasant-looking grass annoyed the party 
considerably with its ripe seed-heads sticking 
into clothes and skin. 




















'Accompanied by our 
long-eared friends 
E^ore and Daisy, we 
to the road in 
search of some rugged 
Kimberley ranges/ 




still taken aback when the two outback stock- 
men turned up out of the red dust and threw 
us the old nickname. 

'Ah, yes. That'd be us.' 

It began as a bizarre idea. We'd told all our 
friends that we were going to do the trip, 
and they hadn't believed us. Then, of course, 
we had to do it to prove them wrong. So the 
bizarre idea became a bizarre and slightly 
intimidating reality. In April 1996 Lara Ross, 
Deb Rossel and 1, accompanied by our long¬ 
eared friends Eeyore and Daisy, took to the 
road in search of some rugged Kimberley 
ranges. 

As Victorians—or Mexicans as we're known 
up north—we had a lot to learn about the 
land of red ranges. We thought that the best 
way to get to know it was on foot. By having 
contact with the earth itself, and adapting to 
its ways, we developed some small measure 
of understanding, and a big dose of respect. 
Although we didn't have the same know¬ 
ledge, we appreciated the ways and wisdom 
of the native people who live across that land. 

'The heat nearly 
knocked us 
backwards ,' 

Our aim was to explore the Kimberley. 
Pack donkeys allowed us to 'go bush' for 
longer, and provided us with an additional 
and different perspective—also, as it turned 
out, with much amusement, affection and 
the odd hair-raising problem. 

We did not intend to go to specific places 
or do particularly amazing things on our don¬ 
key trek. Our purpose was to experience as 
much of the Kimberley as possible. Simply to 
be in such an environment was sufficient. 
So we explored grassy plains, deep rocky 
gorges, hills and plateaux; found more vari¬ 
eties of grass than we had ever thought ex¬ 
isted; saw crocodiles, strange-shaped boabs 
and rare cycads. We learned some of the 
geography, botany and zoology of the area; 
dabbled in the arts of music, sketching, cook¬ 
ing and writing and saw an amazing array of 
Aboriginal stone tools and paintings. 

Our first walk, of 15 days, began along the 
Dunham River valley, then continued on to 
the Old Bedford Stock Route, on the eastern 
side of the Kimberley. We started each day 
early as the sun made its presence felt as 
soon as it rose, quickly drying any overnight 
dew. A typical day began by fetching water, 
usually from a pool in an otherwise dried- 
up river. Doing this we had to keep an eye 
out for crocodiles. Often that was the only 
water for the day; occasionally we had to 
carry enough to last for 36 hours. 

The donkeys would be caught from their 
night grazing spot. Since they would never 
leave each other, we would tether only one 
of them, leaving the other to graze a wider 
area. While the donkeys were brushed and 
hoof picked, it was usually my job to load the 
four saddle-bags. Each item had its place, and 
the saddle-bags were weighed with heavy- 
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duty fish scales so that they were as equal 
as possible. The donkeys could carry up to 
40 kilograms each. 

If water was nearby we encouraged the 
beasts to drink. We wished we could tell them 
for how long they would be travelling with¬ 
out water so that they could 'superhydrate' 
themselves as we did. They adapted surpris¬ 
ingly well to their new environment. When 


sun quickly became hot and the donkeys 
slowed their lumbering pace. The terrain 
became rougher and rockier with many foot¬ 
ball-sized boulders that caused all five of us 
to stumble. The donkeys' hooves wore down 
quickly and their feet became painful, slowing 
their pace still further. Temperatures soared, 
which caused our cheerfulness to evaporate. 
The difficult terrain and slow progress were 



Lara (left), Deb and the author on the summit of Mt Ord in the King Leopold 
Ranges. This is the third-highest mountain in the Kimberley at a grand height 
of 937 metres. 


we first arrived they wouldn't drink from 
the river because they had only drunk from 
troughs in little, green, Victorian paddocks. 
Their repertoire of edible vegetation also 
expanded considerably. We often imagined 
what they'd tell their donkey friends about 
their adventures in the Kimberley when they 
got home. We didn't know at that stage that 
one would not be returning with us. 

One day in particular comes to mind from 
that first walk in the Saw Ranges. We set out 
early in the morning freshness; however, the 


frustrating. We walked apart to keep our 
own thoughts, taking it in turns to lead the 
donkeys. 

After stumbling over hot ground through 
the waist-high grass for a few hours, a big, 
twisted boab seemed like the perfect place 
for lunch. The tree stood like an island in the 
desert, providing us with a shady kind of para¬ 
dise. We ate damper flavoured with Pro¬ 
mite, cheese and salami. 

Lunch-times were always welcome. 1 was 
generally starving by the time we stopped. 
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However, we brought an insufficient supply 
of flour and the strict ration produced small 
dampers. It was the bane of our lives that we 
hadn't packed more food for lunch. Every 
lunch'time we carefully and equally divided 
the damper, and it was polished off in sec¬ 
onds. Every lunch-time I could have eaten 
three times as much. We all lost weight. 

Postlunch siestas whiled away the hot hours 
of the day when temperatures reached at 
least 40C in the shade. During this time we 
sketched, painted, played music on recorders 
and tin whistles and read. Heat-induced leth¬ 
argy tended to drain away any energy for 
exploring. 

Late afternoon brought with it longer 
shadows in which to hide from the relent¬ 
less sun as we made our way towards a pass 
in the ranges. It was hoped that 
the gap would contain water; 
however, there was only a 
dried-up mud hole with many 
deep tracks where cattle had 
tried to scrape out the last few 
remnants of moisture. Despite 
being tired and grumpy we 
pushed on upstream, hoping 
to find the source of the creek. 

We quickly learned that to find 
water in the Kimberley, go up¬ 
stream to the source, not down¬ 
stream to larger creeks 
south-eastern Australia. 

The red cliffs of the Saw 
Ranges rose in front of us, cast¬ 
ing much-welcomed shadow 
over us. A jagged crack in the 
cliffline marked the presence 
of a gorge, which looked deep 
and inviting—there would have 
to be water in there. 

The Kimberley is a land of 
contrasts. The hot, dry, grassy 
plains sparsely dotted with 
scraggly trees are broken by 
the red, rocky ranges. These 
ranges conceal numerous gorges that contain 
wet ecosystems, relics of a rainforest era. 
Walking into a gorge is like stepping into 
another world. Palms and pandanus trees 
spill out from the entrance way, then the cliffs 
close in. The air is refreshingly cool and re¬ 
vitalising. Cattle, donkeys and larger kan¬ 
garoos cannot enter the gorges, which re¬ 
main pristine. 

We tethered the donkeys in some of the 
longer grass outside the entrance to the 
gorge. Scrambling over boulders and fallen 
pandanus leaves piled thick on the ground, 
we reached a small pool of water the size of 
a kitchen sink. Saved again by the presence 
of blessed water! Although this was sufficient 
for our material needs, we knew that the 
gorge contained more, so we continued up¬ 
stream. The cliffs narrowed—they were only 
two to three metres apart, and often more 
than 50 metres high. Sunlight would pen¬ 
etrate for just an hour or two a day. On 
rounding a corner the ground gave way to 
water. The watery corridor continued for¬ 
ward, then around another corner. We fol¬ 
lowed it, wading, then swimming as the 
ground dropped away. Reaching out 1 was 


able to touch both walls of the gorge. The 
water was deep and black-something of 
which 1 have always been afraid. The close, 
imposing cliffs were claustrophobic and life¬ 
less. The solid, black rock reflected cold, black 
water. My imagination ran wild wondering 
what was in that water in this strange environ¬ 
ment. just as my fear began to get the better 
of me, the water channel rounded a corner 
and opened up to an amphitheatre about 
the size of a netball court. My feet found 
sand again as the water channel ended in a 
beach. The sand filled half the amphitheatre, 
blocking the water channel. On the far side 
the beach sloped down into a beautiful pool 
containing tiny fish. A waterfall was at the 
end cutting interesting shapes into the rock. 
We felt as though we had found true para¬ 


dise! The beach contained a magnificent palm 
tree and—lol—an old thong. 

The gorges definitely kept us sane. They 
weren't just a respite from the world of heat 
and grass, but almost a spiritual journey each 
time we entered one. These areas were obvi¬ 
ously important to Aborigines as well since 
we saw many paintings, carvings and stone 
tools in them. Each gorge was unique, con¬ 
taining something special for us in the form 
of pools, caves or waterfalls. 

With reluctance we left the gorge and re¬ 
turned to the donkeys. In the cool of the 
evening we bedded the beasts, erected our 
mozzie-net tents, cooked dinner over a fire, 
spent an hour or so picking spear-grass heads 
from saddle blankets and socks, and watched 
another fine Kimberley sunset. The discom¬ 
forts and exertions experienced earlier in the 
day were forgotten as the red rock glowed 
in the last light contrasting with the stark, 
white tree trunks and, once again, to us this 
was the most beautiful sight in the world. 
• 

A few weeks later we were walking in the 
King Leopold Ranges in the west Kimberley. 
This time the journey took a month. We be¬ 


gan by following the Lennard River upstream. 
Mt Broome is the highest hill in that area 
and we thought that there would be good 
views on the far side. We tied the donkeys 
up near the river and went exploring, head¬ 
ing first to a gorge on the side of Mt Broome. 

Walking in the Kimberley, particularly in 
the valleys, always entails wading through 
tall grass. The stuff dominated our days. We 
walked when the spear grass was at its worst. 
It had grown tall in the wet and, with a few 
months to ripen, was ready to disperse. The 
spear heads stuck in qur clothing and in the 
donkeys' saddle-blankets and girths. Any 
cloth within a metre of the ground looked 
like a pincushion within minutes. The heads 
stuck into our skin, which irritated and frus¬ 
trated us after a while. Since it was cloth 
into which they stuck the only 
solution seemed to be to re¬ 
move all clothes, which we tried 
once. We came to hate the spear 
grass. However, sometimes the 
alternative was worse. On all 
rocky terrain the dominant grass 
is spinifex, which prickled our 
legs above our gaiters. I had 
little, black splinters in my knees 
for months after the trip. The 
spinifex has a strong, obnox¬ 
ious smell. The pungent odour 
from my gaiters was enough to 
make me cringe; it, too, lasted 
for months after the trip was 
over. In spinifex country we 
did not stop walking because 
there was nowhere to sit down 
without prickles. Even the don¬ 
keys hated walking through 
spinifex. We also found occa¬ 
sional belts of cane grass 
through which to fight our way. 
This was a little like walking 
through sugar cane only more 
pliable. Crass-free places were 
precious but hard to find. The 
main criterion of any lunch spot or camp¬ 
site was that there be no grass. 

Eor an hour or two we ran the grass 
gauntlet towards an inviting gorge. It had 
been some time since our last gorge 'fix' so 
we thought that we'd have a quick look at 
this one, cool off and replenish our water 
before heading up Mt Broome. The gorge 
was short but had a great cliff at the back 
which we simply had to climb. Solid, creamy- 
red rock provided some nice holds and a 
few interesting moves, There were several 
hanging pools to swim across—most only a 
few metres wide and some as narrow as a 
bath tub—which split the rock into short, 
bouldery test-pieces. A few hard moves made 
going down again very unappealing, and gave 
us the drive and excitement to keep climbing 
to see whether we could get out at the top. 
Deb and I were on fire, being climbers hungry 
for a bit of the vertical, but Lara found it a 
bit intimidating. Many times we thought that 
we were stuck, but somehow we found a 
way that wasn't too life threatening. The cliff 
was quite exposed, and about 100 metres 
high. With a final scramble over boulders and 
spinifex clumps we emerged into harsh sun 



We called this tree 'the garlic boab' because of its shape. 

It has been used as a landmark since white settlers first 
arrived in the area. Innumerable messages are carved into 
the flesh of its trunk and old, rusty horseshoes have been 
almost swallowed by bark. 
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The Kimberley 

What you need to know before walking in this 'last wilderness frontier'. 
Text and photos by George Kulek 


Walkers who plan extended bushwalking trips 
in the vast, wild Kimberiey hinteriand of northern 
Western Australia are often unprepared for the 
hazards and surprises that may lie in store. Some 
areas are so rough that only keen and well- 
equipped walkers will even consider penetrating 
their interiors. 

Traversing the rugged and spinifex-covered 
ranges, plains carpeted with cane- and spear 
grass, and rock-strewn watercourses necessitates 
a good level of physical fitness coupled with 


acute mental alertness. Daytime temperatures, 
even in midwinter, often reach the high 30s 
and may plummet to below freezing point at 
night. Mt Elizabeth Station records show that 
the temperature has dropped to five below 
zero. In the wet season the stifling humidity and 
extreme heat can completely debilitate those 
who have not become acclimatised before en¬ 
gaging in strenuous exercise. 

However, for those who come well prepared 
and informed, the Kimberiey region with its 
awesome immensity and intoxicating beauty of 
gorges and ranges will be one of the most 
rewarding places on earth to visit and explore. 

Most of the region consists of pastoral leases 
and Aboriginal reserves; only a small percentage 
is Crown land. Nevertheless, vast tracts can still 
be considered wilderness areas and on much of 
this land there has been little human activity since 
the Aborigines discontinued a nomadic way of 
life. The extreme isolation and the mgged nature 
of this environment are among the many attrac¬ 
tions for adventurers. 

It pays to travel as light as possible; a heavy 
pack soon becomes a great burden when you 
try to negotiate rough terrain. A good sleeping- 
bag is essential when walking in the high plateau 
country as cold nights are very common in winter. 


I only carry a lightweight tent when walking in 
the wet season and consider it unnecessary at 
other times. A good mozzie and sandfly net is an 
absolute must and only the small-mesh type is 
suitable. Cheap umbrella types are useless be¬ 
cause the mesh is too big and mozzies can 

You need maps of the area you are traversing 
as well as a good, reliable compass. A Global 
Positioning System is handy for checking your 
precise location and for recording places of inter¬ 


est. Portable emergency beacons are relatively 
new on the market, weigh next to nothing and 
are great to carry for your own peace of mind. 

I take only a basic first aid kit, and in all the 
years I have been walking in the Kimberiey I have 
rarely used it. I remove ticks with the sharp, 
pointed blade of my knife and use antiseptic to 
treat wounds. Poisonous snakes are rarely en¬ 
countered and I have not yet met one that has 
been aggressive and stood its ground. They prefer 
to avoid any contact and quickly disappear when 
approached. Feral scrub bulls have threatened 
me on two occasions, but these were sick animals 
that should have been given a wide berth. Salt¬ 
water crocodiles are only dangerous if you in¬ 
trude into their territory, so don't loiter or swim 
in areas they frequent. 

Walking conditions can vary considerably de¬ 
pending on the terrain and this will determine 
how much distance can be covered in a day. 
Most walking in the trackless conditions will 
have minor problems or irritations. Some areas 
are composed of scattered, rocky outcrops and 
broken ground covered with spiky spinifex or 
there may be sandy or black-and-red soil plains 
carpeted with three metre high cane- and spear 
grasses. The gorge country is extremely rugged 
in places and may require backtracking where 


unassailable cliffs and escarpments bar further 
progress. 

Some stands of various species of sorghum or 
cane grasses are so dense that it is impossible 
to see more than a few metres ahead. Other 
grasses produce masses of seeds with sharp 
points and are commonly known as spear- or 
kerosene grass. These seeds have been known 
to worm their way through skin and flesh on 
some livestock, causing serious illness and death. 
All these grasses can be unpleasant to walk 
through; they hinder progress and conceal the 
rest of the landscape. The spear grasses pen¬ 
etrate tough clothing and need constant removal 
as they become quite annoying. Some of the 
taller species cast their seeds over the head and 
between rucksack and torso and the seeds get 



into every nook and cranny. Other grasses have 
tough and unrelenting stalks causing you to 
stumble when they tangle around your feet. 
Sometimes the easiest way to navigate tall grass 
country is to follow established cattle pads, 
especially if they are adjacent to a watercourse. 

Perhaps the most difficult terrain to cross is 
the spinifex-covered scree so common in the 
range country. If care is not taken, losing 
balance while clambering on the loose rock 
with a laden pack can result in serious injury. 
Spinifex is coated with a slippery resin, has sharp 
spines and often covers hollows and spaces be¬ 
tween rocks. You can forget about lightweight 
walking shoes and boots in this terrain. You 
need stout boots and knee-length gaiters to 
form a buffer against the spiky spinifex and 
abrasive, sharp rock edges. While undoubtedly 
most sprectacular and enticing, the gorge country 
is hard going and you should expect slow pro¬ 
gress in some places. 

A good way to explore a particular area is to 
set up a base camp and make daily trips from 
there. This has many advantages including less 
load to carry, thus resulting in a much more 
relaxed walk. In remote base camps the wildlife 
tends to accept your presence and sometimes 
becomes quite bold. Animals and birds that 
would normally make themselves scarce sense 
that you are not a threat and will continue with 
their daily routines unperturbed. A carefully 



The author beside the Harm River. The river levels drop dramatically after 
the wet season abates but numerous springs seeping out of the sandstone 
ranges ensure a plentiful supply of water throughout the year. 
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on the flanks of Mt Broome. The heat nearly 
knocked us backwards. So much for a cool¬ 
ing off! 

There is a very rare cycad at Mt Broome, 
found nowhere else. We saw many cycads 
but couldn't distinguish different species; we 
assumed that we had indeed found the rare 
plant. The female plants had fruits nestled 
in the fronds. The fruit is very poisonous if 
eaten raw, though the Aborigines know a 
way of utilising it. 

On top of Mt Broome we were surprised 
to see a cairn. The view to the west is indeed 
amazing and was worth the climb in the heat. 
In the distance we could see the Napier 
Range, which contains the popular tourist 
destinations of Windjana Gorge and Tunnel 
Creek. A few thousand years ago it was a 
reef Mt Broome would have been the shore. 
The ground rose and now the old reef is a 
few hundred kilometres inland. The Napier 
Range still looks like a reef with sharp, coral¬ 
like formations on the clifftops. 

A few days after climbing Mt Broome I 
woke early with an uneasy feeling—it was 
too quiet! My foggy brain tried to work out 
what was missing. The sounds of donkeys 
munching! That was it! 'The donkeys have 
gone! Quick!', I yelled. Lara and Deb flung 
themselves out of their mozzie tents and 
raced in two different directions—with bare 
feet—to high points to look out for the don¬ 
keys. I took more time to put my boots on, 
had a drink, then went to where the donkeys 
had been tied up. Along an old road 1 picked 
up some tracks that were definitely made by 
our two because Eeyore was still dragging 
his lead rope with the clip on the end. 1 ran, 
following the tracks, making sure that 1 knew 
my way back to camp. After a kilometre or 
two 1 slowed to a walk. When the tracks left 
the old road 1 followed them a little way. 


North-western Australia 


The author admiring a spectacular Wandjina gallery by the Maitland Range 
on Drysdale River Station. This is one of the longest galleries in the region 
and was regularly repainted by the site custodians in bygone years. Today 
the Wandjina stare blankly into space as they lie abandoned to fade with 
the passing of time. 


chosen, aesthetically pleasing location by a 
deep waterhole will provide a feed of fish and 
other bush foods as well as the chance to 
observe a much larger array of wildlife. 

I rarely stray far from reliable sources of 
water and then only to cross over to another 
watercourse. If I do venture from permanent 
water for any reason and do not expect to come 
across any for several hours I invariably fill my 
water-bags to capacity. I always carry two six 
litre bladders; they weigh next to nothing when 
empty. Although the extra water adds many 
kilos of weight, this rapidly diminishes on a hot 
day. Insufficient water will soon cause heat stress 
and fatigue; when carrying a heavy pack you 
are likely to perspire freely, rapidly losing vital 
body fluids. The only way to combat this is to 
make sure that your intake of water exceeds 
your body's needs. When temperatures in the 
mid-30s are expected, always start with a full 
stomach of water and try to consume a litre an 
hour when walking. This may sound excessive 
but it is the only way to get through strenuous 
activities with relative ease. 

Water rationing, although sometimes neces¬ 
sary, is a sure way to succumb to heat stress 
and lethargy. Several times water has been 
scarce and I have had no choice but to keep 
on walking to the next source or make a 
dry camp. Extreme feelings of lassitude 
—not normally felt when plenty of wa¬ 
ter is at hand—take over towards the 
end of the day. When there is insuf¬ 
ficient water and high temperatures are 
expected it is foolish to attempt long 


walks during the hottest part of the day. Some 
people seem to suffer cramps and excessive 
fatigue after perspiring heavily, even when 
drinking copious amounts of water. This may 
be due to a loss of electrolytes or salt and can 
usually be alleviated with a suitable dose of 
Staminade. 

Carelessness, haste and panic in adverse 
conditions cause most problems on extended 
walking trips. A steady and sedate pace can 
overcome these difficulties and you will 
find that respectable distances can be 
covered every day. To recharge your 
energy levels always stop for two 
hours during the hottest part of I?" 
the day and enjoy a leisurely lunch ^ 
and a siesta. 





















but soon lost them across the rock and in 
flattened grass. How I cursed my Western up¬ 
bringing! Had 1 been taught by Aborigines 1 
would be able to track the donkeys over 
any country. My brain raced—if we didn't 
find them it was going to be a very difficult 
walk out of there with all our stuff We relied 
on the donkeys to carry extra water and most 
of our gear. They had also become our friends 
and we'd be very upset if we never saw 
them again. Eeyore had a home to return to 
near Melbourne, with Lara's little brothers. 
1 just couldn't face telling them that Ee had 
run away. A lot of wild donkeys were in the 
area. They had come in and called to Eeyore 
and Daisy for two nights now. Daisy might 
survive in a wild mob, being female, but the 
jacks would probably kill Ee. 

1 went up the nearest hill to look into the 
next valley. A mob of wild donkeys was on 
the far side, with a few jacks in the front 
fighting, rearing, biting and kicking each other. 
It wasn't likely, but if they wanted to kill 
me, 1 thought, they could do so easily and 
I'd be completely defenceless. 1 picked up a 
small stick and crept cautiously from tree to 
tree. The trees offered psychological pro¬ 
tection only for they were small, scraggly 
things. When 1 got closer 1 was delighted and 



concerned all at once to see our two little 
friends at the back of the mob. They were 
tiny compared to the wild ones. They looked 
bewildered and hung their heads low and 
stayed very close together. 1 began a most 
amazing chase, which would have been hilari¬ 
ous to watch. I ran stumbling after the mob 
of wild donkeys, calling for Ee and Dais. The 
mob wheeled and ran with incredible sure¬ 
footedness over the rough terrain. Needless 
to say, 1 was left for dead. They slowed and 
stopped, which allowed me to catch up, then 
they'd run again, and our two went with 
them, carried along in the excitement. 1 faintly 
heard Lara yelling from the next hill and 
called her to my aid. Lara had our last re¬ 
maining fresh apple and carrot, and after 
another hour we were able to entice our 
two away with these treats. When we had 
both donkeys back, we cried and hugged 
them with joy and relief—and I danced a jig 
on top of a nearby termite mound. 

Much of the Kimberley's animals and plants 
are found nowhere else. 1 was keen to famili¬ 
arise myself with the mammal- and bird life. 
The birds were amazing. We saw many 
beautiful finches, budgies, corellas, parrots 
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and birds of prey. Lara once ran to us saying 
that she'd just seen a big chook thing. It was 
a pheasant coucal, which is a heavy, clumsy 
bird sporting a tail like that of a wedge-tailed 
eagle. Friar birds often followed us up and 
down gorges. These are ugly creatures that 
make up for their lack of beauty with a 
magnificent voice. While walking along we 
would often startle quail in the grass and 
their loud flapping away would, in turn, 
give us a fright. Birds were relatively easy to 
view because the vegetation was generally 
not thick enough to hide them unless they 
lived in the grass. 

The mammals were not so easy to spot. 
We did see a northern nail-tailed wallaby and 


surrounded by food if only we could have 
recognised it. 

Two weeks before the trip was due to 
finish we sadly left one of our team behind 
in the red dirt. We were down at Millie 
Windie, an Aboriginal outstation. While we 
went out exploring a pretty little creek line 
for the day, Daisy died, possibly from a snake 
bite. We were devastated. We left our beauti¬ 
ful, grey jenny behind and made our way 
over the ranges with heavy hearts and long 
silences. Daisy had belonged to Deb, and 
they had spent every day for the past four 
months together. We all felt hollow and 
cheated because the trip was not meant to 
end like this. It made a fun trip worthless. 



The convoy sets out Lara and Eeyore (left), Deb and Daisy walking through 
what looks like lush grass but is actually spinifex, which is unpleasantly prickly, 
and unpalatable to donkeys. 


euros and the odd rock wallaby (nabarlek) 
but failed to catch any glimpse of smaller 
animals such as quolls, possums and Ante- 
chinuses as we had hoped. Most mammals 
are nocturnal and our headtorches weren't 
sufficiently strong to use as spotlights. Another 
problem was that the grass was so noisy to 
walk through that we scared everything away. 

We saw some goannas-or bungarras as 
the local people call them—and a few croco¬ 
diles. We deliberately didn't walk in saltwater- 
crocodile-infested areas, but we did see one 
trapped in a deep pool where the rest of 
the river had dried up. Freshwater crocs on 
the other hand are relatively harmless, even 
though they can grow quite large. Once we 
even swam across a nice pool that contained 
two 'freshies' up to three metres long. 

Our bush tucker was very limited though 
we had hoped to find enough to supplement 
our dehydrated vegies. Boab nuts are sup¬ 
posed to be quite a delicacy, but we found 
that to eat the white pulp was very similar 
to eating chalk. Native passionfruits were 
much tastier; however, after eating a few 
they burnt our mouths and throats. Apart 
from catching a few small fish, which were 
good to eat, not much other tucker came 
our way. We recognised a few plants that 
were poisonous but I'm sure that we were 


futile, and selfish on our part. We had asked 
the donkeys to carry our loads, bossed them 
around and then exposed them to dangers 
for which they never asked. Eeyore was 
particularly sad. He hung his head low and 
stuck very close to us. Normally kept with 
horses, Ee had had only one donkey friend— 
and now she was gone. 

We found a route through the ranges on 
wild donkey pads to the plains country on 
the far side and made our way north towards 
Mt House Station and civilisation. Our month¬ 
long trek was over. 

We emerged from the scrub just as a con¬ 
voy of four-wheel drives was going past. The 
vehicles stopped and their occupants asked 
strange questions and filmed us for a home 
video. They talked of places they'd visited as 
though on a tick list. They were vestiges of 
a world we had left behind and now didn't 
understand. If we'd had enough food with 
us we would have turned tail and melted 
back into the scrub that had become our 
home and walked away towards the ranges 
of heat and red rock. O 

Since returning from our Kimberley donkey trek, our 
number has been reduced again with the death of our 

Topographic maps can be obtained from the Kununurra 
office of the Department of Conservation & Land Man¬ 
agement; phone (08) 9168 4200. 
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“Through 20,000km of cycling, climbing 
Europe’s highest peaks and manhauling in the 
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under my feet” 

Chris Hatherly - Australian Young Adventurer of the Year 
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Mt Feathertop and the 

Challenging walking, much of it off track, linking two of Victoria's major summits, by Glenr 



Mt Feathertop from the top of Mt Fainter South. On this gruelling, 12-hour day we plunged down the western spur, 
which leads to the West Kiewa River, then climbed the untracked spur to Mt Feathertop before finishing at Harrietville. 
Both photos Glenn van der Knijff 


As BEFITS TWO OF THE HIGHEST MOUNTAINS 

in Victoria, both Mts Fainter and Feathertop 
offer well used routes to their summits. But 
if you're an experienced walker, and you 
don't mind a bit of bush bashing, navigating 
and strenuous exercise, this rather unusual 
mountain circuit just might be for you. Some 
significant tracks are used, but for something 
different there are two major trackless spurs 
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to negotiate, there is a bit of scrub, throw in 
a belt of blackberries, and you have the mak¬ 
ings for a challenging walk. Add in a total 
ascent (and equal amount of descent) of 
about 3200 metres, and you'll know you've 
done one of the hardest circuit walks in the 
Victorian Alps. 

I've described a four-day walk of medium 
difficulty (except for the third day, which is 


hard). If you attempt the walk in two days 
with an overnight stop at Little Plain, the walk 
would be rated hard (the second day is 
very long and tiring). 

When to go 

Do not walk in this area in winter as the upper 
slopes are covered by a thick blanket of snow. 


2000 










Track Notes 


Painters 


fan der Knijff 



November to April is generally regarded as 
the best time for a walk in the alpine zone. 
During these months the weather is pleasantly 
warm (sometimes even hot) and dry, and the 
days are long. During summer, water is gen 
erally reliable at the camp-sites mentioned 
but remember that nights can still be cold, 
particularly in spring and autumn. Summer 
also has the added bonus of wild flowers. 

Warning 

Camp-fires are not permitted on Mt Feather- 
top or the Razorback, so you must carry a 
fuel stove for cooking. A tent is also essential 


as there are few huts—one of the four 
Tawonga Huts that was open to the public 
was burnt to the ground in early 1999 so 
don't plan to use it! When camping outside 
the Mt Feathertop area, avoid creating a fire 
scar. 

Map 

Bogong Alpine Area 1:50 000 sheet, part of 
the Vicmap Outdoor Leisure Series. 

Access 

Harrietville (330 kilometres north-east of 
Melbourne) is the closest settlement to the 
beginning of the walk. From Melbourne, 
follow the Hume Freeway, then take the 
Great Alpine Road through Bright. Entering 
Harrietville, turn left on to Mt Feathertop 
Road (just before reaching 'school bridge') 
and within a kilometre this road will lead you 
to an information board at the beginning of 
the walk. 


Mt Feathertop. Turn right at the saddle and 
follow the track as it heads south-east on to 
the Razorback. 

Approaching the northern flank of High 
Knob, you will see a minor track heading to 
your left (east). Take this track which soon 
joins the head of the Diamantina Spur, then 
drops steeply to the road beside the West 
Kiewa River. Part-way down a knoll provides 
your last unobstructed views for some time. 
Your eyes will most likely be drawn to the 
dramatic south-east face of Mt Feathertop. 

Proceed south along the West Kiewa log¬ 
ging road, soon crossing the Diamantina River. 
The road climbs gently to a saddle about one 
kilometre beyond the base of the Diaman 
tina Spur. Though not obvious (there isn't a 
sign), a foot track veers to the east side of 
the ridge, away from the logging road, and 
descends to cross the West Kiewa River. 
Some stepping-stones lead you to the east 
bank; from here you can see Blairs Hut 
about 100 metres to the south. There are 
plenty of grassy camp-sites by the hut. 


The walk 


Day two 


Collect water at the first creek crossing a 
few hundred metres along the track. The 
first part of the walk along the Bungalow 
Spur Walking Track to the Razorback follows 
one of the most used walking tracks in the 
Alps but is nevertheless a pleasant stroll. 
Once used by skiers staying at the now 
destroyed Feathertop Bungalow, the track is 
quite long but fortunately not too steep and 
climbs steadily over about nine kilometres 


r/i!P 

AT A GLANCE 


Grade Medium to hard 

Length Four days 

Type Mountain scenery, untracked 

spurs (and some scrub) 

Region Victorian Alps 

Best times Late spring/summer/early 
autumn 


Special points 

Camp-fires are not permitted 
in the Mt Feathertop area 


to Federation Hut at the tree line. You will 
pass some nice stands of alpine-ash forest 
along the way. 

From the hut the track climbs gently to a 
saddle south-east of Little Mt Feathertop 
where you will get your first good view of 


Fill your water-bottles before you leave as 
there may not be any water before Westons 
Hut (and sometimes beyond that point during 
dry spells). Follow the old vehicle track that 
climbs gently away from the hut to the 
south-east. A confusion of old logging tracks 
criss-crosses this area, but it is not difficult to 
follow the route as long as you remember to 
head uphill at the obvious track junctions. As 
you climb steadily higher the track deterior¬ 
ates into a walking/horse track. About two- 
and-a-half kilometres from Blairs Hut the 
track eases and you will see Westons Hut to 
your right as you reach a small, flat area. A 
spring is on the track about 100 metres north¬ 
east of the hut. 

Continue along the track—past the spring¬ 
es it now follows a snow-pole line, although 
the track is not particularly obvious in a few 
places. The walking is lovely as the route sidles 
the hillside, taking you past some small tarns 
and gnarled snow gums. Once above the 
tree line follow the track until you reach a 
high point atop the western edge of the 
plains; from here you will be able to see a 
collection of snow-pole lines to the east. In 
foggy conditions it may be best to continue 
along the track to a major four-way snow- 
pole junction at a pole marked '33T; from 
here take the north-west pole line towards 
Tawonga Huts. In fine weather you can save 
some time by striking out across the plains 
from the high point mentioned earlier, inter¬ 
secting the Tawonga Huts pole line about 
500 metres west of the four-way snow-pole 
junction. 
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Proceeding north-west the foot track soon 
joins the Fainter fire track which, in turn, 
leads to Tawonga Huts. 

In bad weather you can continue along 
the Fainter fire track as it meanders its way 
northward to Little Plain, but this route offers 
little interest. Assuming good weather, leave 
Tawonga Huts by following a signposted 
track west beside a small creek. The route 
is initially easy to follow but soon becomes 
vague as cattle tracks cross the area. Orange 
track markers indicate the correct route but 
if you do lose the track, sidle west, up the 
hill, to a prominent saddle south of the Nig- 
gerheads where you will relocate the track. 
It bears north as it sidles the east side of the 
mountain before swinging west, where it 
again becomes faint. It climbs to the saddle 
immediately south of Mt Niggerhead, which 
is only a short climb away. On top of Mt 
Niggerhead (1852 metres) you are rewarded 
with one of the finest 360° views in the High 
Country. 

Take the faint track initially west, then 
north, along the jumbled tops of the Nigger- 
heads. The meandering track, occasionally 
marked by cairns, is not easy to follow- 
numerous cattle pads head off in all dir¬ 
ections. Make do with any route that heads 
north, and eventually you will reach the 
south-west verge of Little Plain. Cross the 
plain to camp on its north-east edge, where 
you will find the overgrown Fainter fire 
track heading north into a grove of snow 
gums. Many pleasant sites are on this part 
of the plain, and numerous small streams 
provide water. 

Day three 

The Fainter fire track climbs north and pro¬ 
vides a gentle start to a long, hard day. |ust 
before crossing Salt Camp Creek you will 
reach the open plains of Mt Fainter; views 
are virtually unlimited. High up, the track 
levels and turns west. It soon passes a small 


just south of where the river makes a prom¬ 
inent S—turn to the west and north. Have 
lunch on the river rocks, wash any blood 
from your scratches, remove any leeches 
and refill your water-bottles. 

Gain the spur to Mt Feathertop by scram¬ 
bling very steeply west. There is a little scrub 
at first, but fortunately no blackberries. Once 
on the spur (there isn't a track), you should 
pass a cairn before climbing steadily south. 
Walking is pleasant until the scrub begins 
again at about the 1350 metre contour. As 


spring, then swings north where it reaches a 
saddle immediately north of the peak. At the 
saddle leave the fire track and walk south up 
the steep slope to the summit of Mt Fainter 
South (1883 metres). Absorb your last pan¬ 
oramic views—Mts Bogong and Feathertop 
are particularly impressive—and prepare for 
the trackless route ahead. 

Leave the summit by walking west, and 
you will be on the prominent west spur 
which drops almost 1000 metres to the 
valley. Soon you'll reach the first of many 
small bluffs; you'll need to be 
vigilant while lowering yourself 
down and around these. Find the 
best route, but generally the easi¬ 
est route is on the south side of 
the spur. You will have to put up 
with some scrub and time-wast¬ 
ing detours to negotiate the larg¬ 
est obstacles. 

After some slow going, the crags 
gradually give way to alpine scrub. 

Having entered the forest proper, 
you will reach a point (at about 
1560 metres) where the spur 
broadens. Bear a little to the south¬ 
west to gain the spur proper. 

The scmb obligingly disappears 
as you enter alpine-ash forest but 
it appears again (not nearly as 
thick) lower down. From time to 
time you will come across some 

old logging tracks but they are /y not Specifically mentioned in the Track Notes, 

overgrown and generally lead into , t ■ -i • .. j 

vicious thickets of blackberries, P'^^ty of Similar Camping areas are scattered 
so avoid the temptation to fol- over the area. 

low them. _ 

Not far above the river, black¬ 
berries will encroach on your 



Campsite on the Niggerheads. While this site 


;. Stay on 

the north side of the spur as much as pos¬ 
sible to avoid the worst, but in the end you 
will be forced to plunge headlong into 
them. Grab a stick and bash through to the 
road. Walk south along the road to where 
you can gain easy access to the river; this is 



you climb to a high point at 1500 metres 
stay slightly to the north side of the spur to 
avoid the worst of the scrub; occasionally a 
grassy lead will improve your progress. 

From the high point the spur is some¬ 
what steeper. Fortunately, you can mostly 
avoid the thinning scrub, and views are 
plentiful as you ascend. Passing the tree 
line. North Peak is not far away. On top, Mt 
Feathertop can be seen a short distance away. 
Proceed to the summit for grandstand views 
of the surrounding countryside with the 
knowledge that you have completed one of 
Feathertop's toughest routes. 

From the summit a major track descends 
to the saddle (and track junction) near Little 
Mt Feathertop. Federation Hut is just a short 
stroll away, and water can usually be found 
in the tank, or down a track east of the hut 
(30-45 minutes' return). If time (and in¬ 
clination) permit, you can follow the out¬ 
ward route of day one and return to the start 
of the walk. 

Day four 

Sleep in, relax, and enjoy the view from the 
camp-site before simply retracing your steps 
of the first day to Harrietville. 

Glenn van der Knijff is a keen bushwalker, cross-country 
skier and aipine historian. A qualified cartographer, he 
has worked for well-known but now defunct Victorian 
map and guidebook publisher Algona Publications. He 
spent eight years at Wild before joining the staff at 
Lonely Planet. 
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Outdoor Instructor Training 

Diploma of Recreation (Outdoor Leadership) 

For a challenging career working with young people, live and train in the outdoors with leaders in the field. Swinburne TAPE is offering a 2-year 
Diploma Course, with the option of exiting after 1 year with Certificate IV. 

The course includes training in: 

I Leadership ■ Communication Skills ■ Rafting 


I Environmental Education 
I Equipment Care and Knowledge 
I Canoeing and Kayaking 


■ Rockclimbing 
I Nordic Skiing 
I In-field Experience 


■ Philosophy of Outdoor Education 

■ First Aid 

■ Bushwalking 


This program is fully accredited to National Competency standards and is offered to mature-age applicants. All training equipment, except clothing, 
is provided and the course is Austudy approved. Successful completion of fhe Diploma provides graduates with credits and the opportunity to 
articulate into the Bachelor of Education (Outdoor Education) at Victoria University. 

Places are limited. Enrolments are being taken for July 2000 and February 2001 intakes. Enquire nowl 

For further information; 

TAPE School of Social Sciences 
www.swin.edu.au 


TAPE 


Call: (03) 9213 6682 


OUTDOOR 

EDUCATION GROUP 


See your local outdoor 
store for the rest of the 
Sea To Summit range of 
Canvas, Regular and 
Ankle Gaiters. 


T wo of the worst things that can happen to your gaiters in the wild, the 
strap under your boot breaks and you have to tie bits of string to your 
gaiter to hold it down, or the opening of the gaiter keeps coming apart 
allowing water and mud into your boots. The Sea To Summit Gaiter have 
solved these problems by first attaching the most durable gaiter strap 
known to humanity, and secondly by placing the opening at the front of the 
gaiter at the high point of the boot where wear and tear are at a minimum. 
This also makes it easier to adjust boot laces and the Velcro flaps allow 
adjustment of the fit of the gaiter. The 500 denier Gore-Tex^ fabric upper 
allows plenty of comfortable breathability whilst the 1000 denier Kodra 
base will take the wear and tear of the toughest terrain. With gaiter 
components sourced from all over the world, the stainless steel hooks and 
buckles are custom made to our specifications. 


Gore-Tex® is a registered trademark of W.L. Gore & Associates, Inc. 




For more information on the Sea To Summit range of 
Q-p \ QT TA/TA/TT'T' 9 ^®tIs or the nearest of one of over 150 stockists 
i U :5UiVliVli 1 Australia wide call (08) 9221 6617 or email us on 
seatosum@iinet.net.au 
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Terra-FI 

• New improved Brain Drain™top- 
sole with tighter flex zone design 
for greater air circulation and 
smoother padding 

• Dual density die cut Eva shanking 

• Bottomsole molded Spider Rubber • 

For more information please call 03 9427 9422 (Australia) 


Anti-bacterial topsole treatment 
Padded, adjustable heel for 
comfort and excellent fit 
Shoe Pad™ molded into heel 
Sticky non-marring Spider 
rubber sole 


r (09) 373 9840 (New Zealand) 


leva 002 












AT LAST, AN Mj5,R STOVE 
THAT’S NOT SO HOT. 



Meet the new MSR Dragonfly.™ It simmers. It sears. It adjusts 


precisely through every temperature between birthday candle and 


blowtorch. All thanks to its revolutionary CoolFuel Valve™ - which also 


allows the DragonFly to burn every fuel from white gas to kerosene to 


diesel with a clean, blue flame. There is nothing quite like it. 


A ShakerJet™ self-cleaning system keeps you cooking. Wide, 


springy legs offer exceptional stability. The whole shebang folds way 


down for packing. 


DragonFly (shown wHh our Titan titanium 
separately). Amazingly tiljustable heat 
astonishing range of fuels. Bon appetit. 


In short, the MSR DragonFly is pretty cool. Or pretty warm 


even hellishly hot, if you prefer. 


For more information 


Grant Minervini Agencies 


on 1800 882 058. Or 


CoolFuel 


check out our Web site: 


laintenanc) 


www.msrcorp.com 







GEAR bURVEY 


Lightweight stoves 

Roger Coffin reviews this fast-changing field 


Burning the dinner is the 
least of your worries when 
cooking inside your tent. 
All stoves should be used 
with care. Greg Tossel 



Stoves are a gear freak's dream: they really are 
useful. What's bushwalking without good food? 
And there's a very wide range available, so you 
should be able to find one just right for you. Re¬ 
views in Wild nos 58 and 70 give a lot of good 
info; this is an update. 

Not included in this survey are products from Sigg. 

Gas stoves 

The original Caz pierced-metal butane cartridges 
had two faults: they froze in cold weather and could 
not be disassembled for packing. Both problems 
have been addressed so that the most common 
stove sold today is a gas one. Adding propane to the 
butane has (partly) solved the freezing problem: 
the more orooane. the lower the ooeratine temoer- 


ature. An 85/15 or 80/20 ratio is fine for warmer 
trips, a 70/30 ratio can work in the snow with care, 
and the 60/40 ratio works down to -20C. How¬ 
ever, unless the cartridge is warmed during use, 
the propane will evaporate, leaving plain butane, 
and performance will deteriorate. 

Disassembly is now normal—all the stoves and 
cartridges in this survey have a removable con¬ 
nection with an internal valve. (Sad to say, three 
different connections are on the market: the 
industry-standard screw-thread and Coleman's two 
click/twist connections. They are not compatible.) 
The connection can be undone every time you 
pack up: it won't wear out or leak, just be careful 
with cheap, imported screw-on stoves: at least one 
brand was found to destroy the connection and 
valve on the cartridee. 



Less weight, more warmth. 

Our Everest sleeping bag is rated one of the 
world's best because of the loft power of its 
100% white goose down. Basically, gram for gram, 
the down takes up more volume, Irapping more air 
and therefore providing greater insulation. 

Then, our unique trapezoid construction allows the down to loft 
unrestricted while minimising heat loss through down movement. 

So you get more comfort with less weight. And that means it's lighter to carry 
to all those places where you mosl need Ihe comfort of knowing you have the best. 


TRAPEZOID. 

THAT MEAN TO YOU? 


model: EVEREST fill weight: voog titl type: 700 loft power. io 
construction: trapezoid outer fabric: ORVlOFT from WL 


i WHITE GOOSE DOWN total weight: t .Ztg (sta 


I^Fairydown 


Thermals that last a 





STAT^ 


100% POLYESTER 


thermalwear with a reputation of very good 
quality, that may well outlive the wearer! 

POLARSTAT Is Dupont’s JM _ 

the fibre with the holfow core just like fur of 
polar bear. 



BY DUPONT 


STOCKIST ENQUIRIES 

ANSCOPTY LTD. Melbourne 

Phone 03-9-471 1500 



Email: ansca@ansco.CDm.au 

Web: www.weft.co.nz 





Gas stoves still have some drawbacks. 
The cartridge has to be kept warm in the 
snow so that the butane can evaporate—but 
not too warm! It's hard to tell how much 
fuel is left in a cartridge without weighing it 
although shaking it serves as a guide. You 
can't top up a cartridge like a fuel tank: you 
have to carry another one. However, before 
dismissing them, work out the weight of 
fuel you will actually need. The fuel is quite 
a bit dearer but, again, consider it realistic¬ 
ally against the price of the stoves. 

Gas has advantages. It is very easy to light, 
and even easier with a piezo-igniter: turn 



and click! The fuel is fairly safe since you 
don't slosh it around refilling a tank. If you 
knock your stove over it can flare although 
some stoves now have neat antiflare fea¬ 
tures. Gas stoves can be very light and cheap. 
The fuel has as much energy by weight as 
kerosene, which surprises some. Finally, it 
can be extremely quick to get a cup of tea: 
instantly on with a piezo and over 3.5 kilo¬ 
watts output. You won't find a hot plate or 
kettle as powerful! 

Shellite and kerosene 

These are the traditional favourites and are 
still widely available. The advantage of Shel¬ 
lite (Goleman fuel, unleaded petrol) is the 
ease of lighting (no priming needed) and you 
can refill the tank. However, Shellite stoves 
should be lit carefully because spilt or leaked 
fuel can go 'whoomp'. You may have trouble 
finding Shellite overseas. Kerosene is much 
safer but harder to light as it may need 
priming with paste or metho. This is an art 
form. Kerosene is as efficient as Shellite by 
weight and is widely available overseas, in¬ 
cluding in places such as Nepal. Both fuels 
smell a bit compared with gas. Typically, I 
use about 110 millilitres of kero a day in 
summer and about 140 millilitres a day in 


Buy right 

Stability and safety 

A low stove with a wide base and a wide 
pot-support is ideal. A separate base¬ 
plate on which to sit the stove, especially 
in the snow, is highly recommended. 
Shellite is the most dangerous fuel. 
Ease of use 

In general the Shellite and kero stoves 
need a bit of skill to use and maintain. 
Some of them cannot be turned down 
to a simmer reliably. The piezo igniters 
on the gas stoves are fantastic. 

Cost 

Roughly calculate the total cost for the 
stove and fuel for about one year rather 
than worry about bit prices, then factor 
in your convenience. 


the snow. I usually carry some extra fuel in 
the snow in case 1 have to melt snow. 

Some of the single-valve stoves have poor 
flame control: they are either full on or dying. 
Also, since the fuel is vaporised in a small 
tube, any contamination in the fuel can block 
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Nonslip fabric top and durable nylon taffeta or oxford bottom. 
Fully bonded construction, open cell foam core. 

Proprietary reflective coating for unsurpassed thermal insulation. 
D.W.R. impregnated nylon protects from water and stains. 

All include a Stuff Sack and Repair Kit. 

Spares: Stuff Sacks, Chair Kits and Repair Kits are available. 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd Ph: I 800 63d 


"Warmth Plus Deluxe and "Warmth Plus Deluxe - Lite" 
models also available. 

CFC free foam.. 

Models with built-in pillows also available. 

Cold weather safe valve. 

US patented and others patent pending. 

,au SunnyRec Corporation 
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the tube or jet. Regular maintenance is re¬ 
quired, sometimes in the field. Try this in the 
snow as the light fails! If you buy a liquid-fuel 
stove, practise lighting it, using it and clean¬ 
ing it at home first. And if it has a hose, treat 
it gently. Rough treatment can make it leak 
at the bend although 1 have never had this 
happen to mine. 

Methylated spirits 

The only metho stove in common use is the 
Trangia. Its advantages are great stability 
and durability, a built-in wind guard, a set of 
integrated cooking pots, and ease of use. Its 
disadvantages are that the stove is quite 
bulky, uses almost twice as much fuel as a 
Shellite/kero stove, has much lower power, 
has to be refilled rather frequently and has 
very basic flame control. Despite this, many 
Trangia owners love their stove. 

Effective stove use 

These are the things I do: I have a base¬ 
plate under the stove for stability; plywood, 
expanded aluminium—anything as long as it 
isn't too slippery. (Trangias don't need this.) 
It's essential in the snow and on soft snow 


Fuel facts 


Fuel (in order 
of volatility) 

Boiling 
point, C 

grams/millilitres 

Grams to boil 

Propane 

-42.1 

0.51 

7.54 

Butane/propane mix (typical) 

na 

0.57 

7.54 

Isobutane 

-12 

0.57 

7.69 

Butane 

-0.5 

0.59 

7.69 

Shellite (typical) 

-^45-128 

0.70 

8.77 

Methylated spirits 

-1-78 

0.79 

14.50 

Kerosene 

-1-160-260 

0.80 

8.98 

Diesel 

-1-180-340 

0.84 

9.20 

na not applicable 


In theory, it takes about 0.38 megajoules to heat one litre of water from IOC to boiling, or 
1.8 kilowatts to do this in three-and-a-half minutes. 

In practice, stoves need twice this to allow for heating inefficiency, especially at full power. 
This will vary significantly depending on wind speed, windshield, pot shape and size, initial 
water temperature, and use of a lid. 

Small differences in boiling time don't mean much. 

Use of diesel is not recommended as it can carbonise and block jets. 


Lightweight stoves continued 
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Then turn your back into one big’jigp^B^e 
with our Big Zip reservoir. It slips,any pack 
and lets you hydrate anywhere wi^uj^ a^|ucl^ 
plastic taste. Plus, its .bombproof, wide mouth 
opening is guaranteed to b^ leak-p ro^f 
easy to fill and dli^o. Call'1800 
out wwvi.cascadectogns.conl for morg^i:^'' 


BUSHWALKING 

MAPS 

Don’t wander off aimlessly. Get a 
map from the Land Information 
Centre and you won’t lose your 
cool in the bush. 


Topographic maps are great for 
any activity: walking, XC skiing, 
canoeing, camping, climbing or 
simply driving. l\lo matter what 
you want to do or where you want 
to go, we’ve got you covered. 
Topographic maps are ready for 
use with GPS. 

Our maps can be obtained from 
many newsagents and book¬ 
shops, camping outlets. National 
Parks & Wildlife Service, or direct 
from the Land Information 
Centre. 


For further information, and your free 'Cataiogue 
of NSW Maps', write to Land Information Centre, 
PO Box 143, Bathurst, NSW 2795, or phone 
(02) 6332 8124, fax (02) 6332 8299. Send $2.00 
for a copy of the CMA Map Reading Guide. 

Name:_ 

Address: _ 


platypus 

flexible hydration systems 
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BIRKENSTOCK. 


The original comfort shoe. 


Birkenstock 
Boutique, 
Melbourne 
(03) 9654 5423 
Birkenstock 
Boutique, 
Canberra 
(02) 6248 0682 
For stockists in 
your State phone 
(03) 9654 5423. 

40 

Rio Grande 

0 ’ 

Savannah 


Email: birkis@ 
ozemail.com.au 


SUUNTO 

F=l □ V I Z CD R 


Fuel tanks and 
gas cartridges 

Safety note: Check all gas stoves for 
Australian Gas Association approval: a 
dangerous thread mismatch has been 
found for the 'screw' fittings on one (un¬ 
listed) brand of stove. 

Standard 'screw' connection gas cart¬ 
ridges are available from Caribee, Cole¬ 
man, Primus, Trekka and other sources 
in two or three sizes: roughly 100 grams, 
230 grams (about $6.00) and 450 grams 
(about $11). They are available with bu¬ 
tane/propane ratios of 85/15, 80/20 and 
70/30 and are suitable for warmer to 
colder climates, in that order. Any 'screw' 
cartridge of any size may be used on 
any 'screw' fitting stove. The Primus mix 
of 70/20/10 has 10 per cent isobutane 
in it. 

MSR sells a pure isobutane 'screw' cart¬ 
ridge (230 grams, $13) and a special 
'screw' aerosol can (170 grams, $8.00). 

The 'clip' cartridges are similar to the 
'screw' cartridges but only fit Campingaz 
stoves. They come in 230 gram and 450 
gram sizes in an 80/20 mix at similar 

The 'Max' cartridges fit only Coleman 
Max stoves and contain a 60/40 mix with 
a liquid feed to the stove. The small cart¬ 
ridge (170 grams, $7.00) suits the Xtreme; 
the larger one (300 grams, $8.00) suits 
the bigger Xpedition, but either cart¬ 
ridge can be used on either stove. 

Most liquid-fuel stoves use an alu¬ 
minium bottle with a pump and (some¬ 
times) a hose attached. Primus uses a 
Sigg bottle which has the same thread as 
the MSR bottle, while the Coleman bottle 
has a different thread. 

MSR claims that the XGK and Dragon¬ 
fly stoves can burn 'any' liquid fuel from 
vodka to diesel: this was not tested. The 
Primus Himalaya MultiFuel burns any 
liquid fuels as well; in addition the hose/ 
pump connector is compatible with the 
'screw' gas cartridge. 


grass, and helps when the stove base isn't 
very large, 1 keep a lid on the pot at all 
times; this cuts my fuel consumption and 
boiling time in half It's just a piece of flat, 
thin aluminium. 1 use a wind shield around 
the stove. Some stoves have small ones built 
into the burner but these are not sufficient. 
Mine is a length of wide, soft aluminium 
damp-course strip curled in a loop, reaches 
to the top of the pot and is only slightly larger 
in diameter. It increases efficiency further 
by keeping all the hot air near the pot 
(which also warms the gas cartridge)—but 
do leave a small air gap at the bottom. 1 roll 
it around the fuel bottle rather than fold it. 
Finally, I rarely run the stove flat out: it is far 
more efficient at an intermediate setting. O 
Roger Coffin is a consultant research scientist and bush¬ 
walking gear enthusiast who spends at least one day a 
week bushwalking, ski-touring or canyoning in the 
mountains. His favourite areas include the more remote 
bits of most National Parks between Kosciuszko and 
Wollemi. 

This survey was refereed by Michael Hampton. 
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The only 

advanced ha¥ flippers 



Drink Bottles, Fuel Bottles, Storage Jars. 


These seals have bevelled inner edges, chamfered rings, 
straight shouldered "semi-buttress" continuous threads, 
blah, blah, blah... 


But you really only need 
to know three things... 


Available at leading outdoor & bike shops. 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. 
Phone (02) 9438 2266, Fax (02) 9438 2520 
Phone or fax for a Technical brochure. 
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Camping Hiking 
Biking Abseiling 

Bushwalking 

Clinibing Kao'aking 

Skiing 4WS 
Traversing 

Sleeping 



Australia’s 
favourite 
camera bags 

Because only Lowepro 
gives you the Lowepro 
Lifetime Warranty* 

Any trekking bag can carry your clothes. 
But only a Lowepro is designed to carry and 
protect your camera equipment as well. Insist 
on an ultra-comfortable Lowepro bag. The 
first choice of pro photographers everywhere! 




Australia’s No 1 camera bags 


Available from leading photo stores 
For more product information, visit: 

wvvw.maxwell.com.au 


For a Lowepro colour brochure, call: 
Sydney • Phone (02) 9390 0210 
Melbourne • Phone (03) 9537 0999 
Brisbane • Phone (07) 3245 1544 









Look Ma! hi CP Hands! 



mo. 

TtCo bulbs. O-rmg seals. 

V / AA, Standard bulb, hours, 
QH bulb 3 hours. 



/ X V5V XouraceU, QH bulb c, hours. Can be used as head torch or hand torch. 

Standard bulb, n hours. 




UEAR PURVEY 


Headtorches 

Scott Drummond sheds some light on the subject 


Headtorches are useful. They may 
look silly but a light fastened to your 
forehead is a great idea. There is no need 
to wedge a conventional torch under 
your armpit, salivate over one stuck in 
your mouth or squeeze a torch under 
your chin in an effort to achieve hands¬ 
free light. With a headtorch, your only 
concern is blinding your companions 
when you look at their eyes (the next 
challenge for manufacturers to over¬ 
come!) 

Traditionally an underground tool, the 
headtorch has well and truly surfaced. 
Today headtorches cast light on anything 
from flat car-tyres to sheer ice walls. What¬ 


ever your need, you will find the pres¬ 
ent range of headtorches simple and prac¬ 
tical. 

Weight (with batteries) 

Each headtorch was weighed on the 
same set of electronic scales which meas¬ 
ured weight in one gram increments. In 
the case of two or more battery options 
for a headtorch, we weighed the heavier 
type/s. 

Batteries 

See box on page 83. 


Globe/s supplied 

Halogen globes are generally twice as 
bright as standard globes. They also really 
chew through your batteries. According 
to Petzl, 'light duration with the halogen 
bulb is greater if it is used repeatedly for 
shorter periods than if left switched on'. 
A standard globe is adequate for most 
applications. 

When replacing a globe you may have 
a choice of voltages. Follow the manu¬ 
facturer's recommendations. Using a dif¬ 
ferent voltage globe from the one recom¬ 
mended can drain your batteries very 
quickly or burn your globe out. 


If you can see in the dark you can probably also be seen. 
(By day 12 the veneer of civilisation was wearing very thin.) 
Rhyl Shaw 






10 easy ways to enjoy the 
great taste and nutrition 
of fresh food... ANYWHERE! 


BEEF& 

BLACKBEAN 

BEEF& 

NOODLES 

BEEF 

TERIYAKI 

HEARTY 

BEEF & BEAMSi 

IAMB 

CASSEROIE 

SAVOURY 

STEAK FINGERS 

SPAGHETTI 

BOLOGNAISE 

TUNA 

MORNAY 

VEAI 

ITALIENNE 

Priiw piKla ta dwMt 


These 10 new Adventure Food products ore oil mode in Australia from the finest 
ingredients using an advanced freeze-drying process which seals in the flavour and 
nutrition of fresh food. They ore extremely light and compact - easy to carry 
anywhere. Simply add hot water and let stand for 8 minutes. Available from 
leading outdoor stores. Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd. Ph (02) 9438 2266 Fox (02) 9438 2520 




j^jlifsYears ahead 


“ Wide & Narrow focus reflectors ore included 

• Components compatible across all models 

• Totally waterproof (that bears repeating!) 

• Krypton (long burn) bulb included 

• Halogen (bright) bulb included 

• Duracell Batteries included 

• Storage bags included 

• No external wiring 

• Totally waterproof 

• Rugged & reliable 


Solo - 

Lightweight all 
rounder lihat has 
re-set the standards 

by which head ^ ITrrsi I V 

lamps are judged. 


the Solo. Has been 
configured to work with long 
life lithium batteries without 
any bulb conversion.t 


i 

1 

1 

a 


1- 

Model 

Power 

Batteries 

Bulb 

Halogen Krypton 

Reflector I Burn Time 

Wide! Narrow Halogen Krypton 

Weight 

1 Storage bog 

Mesh i Fleece 

, Solo 

1 Vortec 

2 waits 

4 watts 

2AA 

4AA 

Yes 1 Yes 

Yes i Yes ihrs Shrs 

Yes 1 Yes j dnrs | 8nrs 

. ;27g 

227q 

- j Yes 

Yes 1 - 


Contact for a technical catalogue. 
Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltc 
Phone (02) 9438 2266 
Fax (02) 9438 2520 
E-mail outag@outdooragencies.com.a 
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Running time 

These figures were supplied by manufac¬ 
turers. Running time is influenced by a num¬ 
ber of factors including batteries (number, 
arrangement, make, voltage), air temperat¬ 
ure, globe type, the point at which the bright¬ 
ness of light is deemed unsatisfactory, and 
so on. Use as a rough guide. 

Variable focus 

Most headtorches have this feature in one 
form or another. To be able to adjust the 
angle of light is also useful. It saves you hav¬ 
ing to tilt your head forward or back to 
illuminate your subject. 

Suitability for bushwalking 

If the sun has set and you haven't made 
camp, you'll need a headtorch that will cast 
reliable light for several hours—sufficient to 
find a dark tent peg in the dirt. Most of the 
headtorches surveyed are fine but watch 


out that the smaller ones don't leave you 
groping in the dark on the last night of an 
extended walk. In addition, to be able to 
adjust the angle of light is useful for 'close- 
in' applications or shining at a distance. 

Suitability for caving 

Caves can be damp, even wet. They are most 
certainly dark and caving can be dangerous. 
A good caving headtorch will be water 
resistant/proof, easy to use in pitch-black 
conditions, bright with a strong penetrating 
beam, adjustable to fit helmets, robust and 
reliable. 

Suitability for mountaineering 

Will your headtorch show you a path up 
K2 at midnight in subzero conditions? Can 
you turn it on when wearing three pairs of 
gloves? Will it work when your life may 
depend on it? Most of the headtorches sur¬ 
veyed are not suitable for mountaineering. 
The Petzl Megabelt is good but a battery 


Buy right 

• Take a good look at the headtorch 
you intend to buy. Inspect the battery 
compartment, switch mechanisms, ex¬ 
ternal catch points and wires. The 
best headtorches combine strength 
with simplicity. 

• Sometimes globes are fiddly to change. 
Try to change globes on a headtorch 
before you buy it. 

• If possible, try the headtorch on with 
batteries. The weight and position of 
batteries affects the comfort and 
balance. 


pack which hangs around the neck (and 
beneath a down suit) is better. They are 
available. 

Functionality 

Is your headtorch easy to use? Is it com¬ 
fortable? Are the batteries/globes easy to 
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Increased Comfort 

Full Leather Pa^^ed'Ankle. 


Comfort & Protection 

Bellow;; style, full leather p^ded 
txMigue. 


Jggjs famous VIBRAM sole 

luternauonally renowned for 
thetr strej][gth, grip-and shock 
,Sb8orbit]g qualities. 


Comfort 
a Durability 

Leather & Cambrelle. 
inner linings. 


Torsional Rigidity 
a Strength 

Embedded steel shank & 
spefially designed insole. 


Support 
a Comfort 

Ck)ntoured, 
high quality, 
Ciambrelle/ 
ELON footbed. 


Special Heel 
Area Design 

In^eased 1 leel 
grip and comfort. 


Lon^ Lasting 

“D” Rings a HoohSs ^ 

Made from brass and co^ptet^ly,- 
rust proof ■ 


PRACTICAL, COMFOR 
EASY Maintenance 

Full leatltyj iippet^ 


Rosa Bools 


WORKHm-PiA/Hm 


Rcl., 1 lilton South Au.stralia .S()33 



RECYCLED 

recreation 

Australia's largest range 
of recycled adventure gear. 

O Tents 
O Backpacks 
O Sleeping Bags 
OGore-Tex Clothing 
O Footwear 
O Second Hand Gear 
O Discontinued Lines 
O Factory Seconds 
_ O Demo Stock 


ABSEILING 

CANYONING 

ROCKCLIMBING 
ICE CLIMBING 

MOUNTAINEERING 


Courses • Tours • Expeditions 


Winter ice 
courses 
booking now! 


Australian School of 
Mountaineering 
166B Katoomba Street 
Katoomba NSW 2780 
Tel: 02 4782 2014 
Fax: 02 4782 5787 
email: asm@pnc.com.au 
www.ausmtn.com.au 


SYDNEY-BASED SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Wilderness Wear wishes to appoint a well- 
qualified salesperson to represent this Australian 
company. Wilderness Wear is a well-established, 
highly regarded Australian manufacturer special¬ 
ising in performance outdoors gear. We seek to 
appoint a self-motivated, knowledgeable person, 
preferably with tertiary qualifications and ex¬ 
perience in the outdoors industry An attractive 
salary package can be negotiated for the most 
suitable applicant. Application in writing with cv to 
Michael Whitty, Sales Manager, Wilderness Wear, 
PO Box 22S3, Kew 3I0I. Phone (03) 9460 7077. 


PATAGONIA Images of a Wild Land 

By David Neilson 

96 page large format book in colour and b&w 
featuring Andean Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego 
with climbing history & ice-cap journey. 
Available from book shops and outdoor shops 
or direct from the publisher. 

Forward $49.95 (post free) to: 
Snowgum Press PO Box 309 Emerald Vic 3782 
Ph & fax (03) 5968 4651. (cheque/credit card) 
email: dneilson@snowgumpress.com.ai 
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A note on batteries 

Fundamental to headtorch functioning, 
batteries, or cells, effidently convert chem¬ 
ical energy into electrical energy. Dif¬ 
ferent chemical compositions and ma¬ 
terials account for differences in price 
and battery behaviour. As a rule, the 
more expensive the battery, the more 
effective it will be. 

Zinc-carbon cells such as the Ever- 
eady brand are cheap and available 
almost anywhere. They suit intermittent 
use but are susceptible to failure in 
cold weather and have a poor shelf-life. 
Be sure to check the use-by date on 
the packet. 

Energizer and Duracell brands special¬ 
ise in alkaline cells. While more ex¬ 
pensive than ordinary carbon batteries, 
they last longer, have a better shelf-life 
and provide more usable energy. 

As their name suggests, recharge¬ 
able batteries can be reused. Most house¬ 
hold rechargeable batteries have a nickel- 
cadmium composition (ni-cad). Ni-cad 
batteries are expensive and you will 
need to buy a recharging unit as well. 
While the benefits of reusable batteries 
are clear, ni-cads store less energy than 
alkaline or lithium cells and do not re¬ 
tain their charge on the shelf as effec¬ 
tively. 

More recently, lithium batteries have 
been appearing in commercial sizes. 
Lithium cells are expensive (about $12 
for two AA) but have great electrical 
potential. Lithium is also lightweight— 
the lightest of all metals. A lithium bat¬ 
tery is featherweight compared to a 
carbon or alkaline battery of the same 
size. Lithium batteries have an almost 
unlimited shelf-life. 

Storage and handling 
The longevity of a battery can be in¬ 
fluenced by temperature. Cells should 
be stored in a dry place at normal room 
temperatures—refrigeration is not neces- 

Replace all cells in a series at the 
same time. Mixing old and new cells, 
or different cell systems (for example, 
carbon and alkaline) tends to reduce 
the overall service life and may pos¬ 
sibly cause leakage or rupture. 

Always dispose of batteries through 
appropriate waste disposal systems. 


change? Will it survive in your pack next to 
your boots? Functionality is a subjective 
assessment of all these things. 


Value 

While $50 or more for a torch might seem 
expensive, headtorches still offer value for 
money. Most of the current range should 
offer years of service. They all have ex¬ 
tended warranties and most come with re¬ 
placement globes. Spare parts and acces¬ 
sories are readily available. O 

A keen bushwalker and paperback mountaineer, Scott 
Drummond is looking forward to lighting a similar path 
for his new nephew-who may or may not follow it! 

This survey was refereed by Stephen Patrick. 
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Of all the gear to not forget on your next bushwalk, your 
■^Therm-a-Rest tops the list. The Performance Series uses 
^^B^LiteFoam™ which makes them our lightest, most 
compact comfortable mattresses. What’s more, they’re 
expedition-proven and guaranteed for life. Call 1800 882 058 or 
check out www.cascadedesigns.com for more information. 
Sweet dreams. _ 


You will see 
the light 

around five-thirty 
every morning. 

T he only belief Outward Bound 
pushes is the one that they have in 

you. 

The belief that people want, and can 
do, better. That they can get there faster, 
and grab hold of their goals. They just 
need the chance to prove it. Not to us, 
or anyone else. But to themselves. 
From a modest start in 1941 with one 
school in Wales, Outward Bound has 
grown to 48 schools across 28 coun¬ 
tries. It is the largest non-profit organ¬ 
isation of its type in the world. 

The only faith you'll find here is that 
which people put in others, and you 
put in yourself It's putting your 
trust in a complete stranger hold¬ 
ing your safety line while you 
abseil down a cliff. 

No one at Outward Bound tells you 
what to do. It's not the army. In fact, 
our instructors go out of their way to 
stay out of yours. With support or as 
a team, you figure it out for yourself 
And it's not just for the able-bodied; 
it's for anyone with a willing mind. 
Even blindness or being wheelchair- 
bound is no disadvantage. 

Although the courses are physical and 
will test your limits, they're designed to 
be within everyone's reach. 

You may feel uncomfortable at first. 
You'll be taken out of your normal en¬ 
vironment, away from your comfort 
zone, and put somewhere totally new. 
Because it's only when you're out¬ 
side that zone that you can look 
back at your life with an open 
mind, and an outsider's point of 
view. 

So get away from the daily grind and 
do some good for your body and, more 
importantly, your mind. And forget any 
preconceived ideas you might have had. 


To receive further course information 
or an enrolment form: 

FREECALL Outward Bound 

Australia on 1800 267 999 

www.outwardbound.com.au 

info@outwardbound.com.au 
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^im ORDER FORM 


HOW TO 

ORDER 



1. Write your name and address clearly in block letters on the 
form opposite. 

2. Indicate how you are paying for your order. Include credit card 
details. 

Send order to: 






3. On the order form indicate which goods you want, quantity 




required, and the total cost in the space provided. 

4. Mail your order to Rock, Reply Paid 415, Wild Publications Pty Ltd, 

PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. Enclose a cheque or money 
order if you are paying by one of these methods. Fold the 
form into thirds with the bar-coded address at the bottom of 
this page visible, and seal on three sides with tape. (No 
postage stamp required.) 




Enclosed cheque/money order Ql (to Wild Publications Pty Ltd) 

Total value of order $ 

Charge my: Bankcard Q MasterCard Q Visa Q 

OR ORDER BY PHONE: (03) 9826 8483. Have your credit 




card (Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) ready when you call. 

OR ORDER BY FAX: (03) 9826 3787. 

Include your credit card details. 

OR ORDER BY EMAIL: rock@wild.com.au 

Include your credit card details. 







Date__ 

Minimum credit ca 

rd order $10. 


Why p3y full price for Rock 

when you can pay as little as $7.74? 


Subscribe to Rockl 

m Save big $$$ 

■ Receive a free /7oc/rGUIDE of 
your choice valued at $8.75 

■ Receive either a free, unlam¬ 
inated Rock poster of your 
choice or a free Rock back 
issue of your choice when you 
subscribe for three years 

■ Free home delivery 

■ Protection against price 
increases 



$92.85 

$168.40 

$64.35 

$114.50 

$35.95 

$60.70 


It is the donor's responsibility to inform the recipient of any gift. 
All offers apply to new and renewing subscribers and must 
be requested when paying for your order. 


No stamp required 
if posted in Australia 



'■'ll... 

Wild Publications Pty Ltd 
Reply Paid 415 
PRAHRAN VIC 3181 










































Rock Back Issues $ 8.99 ea ($l415overseasaimian) 


Issue 1. /?oc/tGUIDE-sized reproduction with clear-plastic, slip-on cover. 
Chris Bonington in Australia, El Capitan climbs. Balls Pyramiti, four 
Sydney climbers, older climbers, New Wave new routes, a Mt Arapiles 
first ascent, fiction, mi 

Issue 21. Climbing instruction courses survey, big Blue Mountains 
climbs, Alaskan alpine horror, misspent youth, desert climbing gym. mi 


Issue 22. Selected climbs in and around Melbourne fioc/cGUIDE, 

Simon Parsons profile, French climbing, Mt Cook dimb, rockclimbing 
reflections, aorr 


Issue 23. The You Yangs floc/fGUIDE, Harry Luxford profile, Natimuk 
profile, Bhagirathi III, competition-climbing humour. rm3 

— 

Issue 24. Wenibee Gorge fioc/tGUIDE, choosing a rope. Garth Miller 
profile, Canadian ice-climbing, The Lost Boys, stages of a climber's 
life. m. 

Issue 25. Getting started in climbing. New Zealand alpine instmction 
survey, Vera Wong profile, 1960s and 1970s climbing history, Tirich 

Mir, humour, ams 


Issue 26. Technique for beginners, world peak-bagging tick list. 

Flinders Island, climbing-gyms people, humour, aoza 


Issue 27. Thailand /lockGUIDE, belaying instnjction, big Blue 

Mountains climbs, Steve Monks profile, mr 


Issue 28. Leading instnjction, Morialta Gorge, Federation Peak, Baffin 
Island, aaza 

- 

Issue 29. Mountaineering-boots survey, climbing jargon explained, 
Nowra, Echo Point climbs. Where Angels Fear to Tread, bolting. ao» 

Issue 30. Nowra update and New Climbs floc/rGUIDE, instruction on 
multipitch climbing, power training, Ozymandias, Mike Law, Peru's 
Cordillera Blanca, roso 

Issue 31. Abseiling instruction, Catherine Destivelle in Australia, 
Tasmania's Organ Pipes, epic Blue Mountains climb, Makalu death, 
climbing's psycho killer, rosi 

Issue 32. Self-rescue instruction, three hard Grampians climbs, El 
Capitan's Nose in a day, Patagonian big walls, fear. Training: basics, rojz 


Issue 33. The Rock (NSW) and New Climbs fiockGUIDE, tactics 
instruction, Grampians, new route on Thalay Sagar, Bob McMahon 
profile, Internet climbing sites. Training: wanning up. rms 


Issue 34. Twentieth anniversary special issue. Rock no 1 fioc/tGUIDE- 
sized reproduction, huge poster, buying your first rack, 50 leading 
Australian climbers. Blue Mountains, Taipan Wall, Flinders Island, 

Michael Groom profile. Training: sex! rorr 


Issue 35. Instruction on improving your climbing, Mt Buffalo, Abby 

Watkins profile, Dhaulagiri, UK climbing humour, types of climbers. 

Training: what works? R035 


Issue 36. Gym-to-rock instruction, Swiss rock, Russell Kippax profile, 
climbing employment, climbing magazine humour. Training: contact 
technique, rorr 


Issue 37. Guidebook instmction, Simon Carter profile. Emperor first 
ascent, how to plan an expedition. Training: more on contact 
technique, ror? 


Issue 38. Mt Geryon & the Acropolis and New Climbs fiockGUIDE, 
instmction on buying basic gear, ciimbing around Launceston, death on 

El Cap, Mt Arapiles first impressions, Mt Abmpt humour. Training: 
movement technique, rorr 


Issue 39. Protection instmction. Western Australia's south coast, getting 
into New Zealand mountaineering, indoor climbing humour. Training: 
more on movement technique, rorr 


Issue 40. Face-climbing instmction, the first climb of each grade in 
Australia (from 17 on), Changi Tower first ascent, climbing tactics 
humour. Training: on-sight competitions, rom 


Issue 41. Crack-climbing instmction, Oz sport climbers in Borneo, 

Jackson family profile, Mt Aspiring information, traditional versus sport¬ 
climbing humour. Training: bouldering. rori 


Issue 42. Safer sport-climbing instmction, Moonarie, Tasmania's classic 
crack-climbs, climbing access. Training: effective redpointing. rorr 


IlfjGUIPES and ^^jUIDES Covers 

$2.10 ea ($2.90ove,seas-alrma(l) 

■m™ 

Clear-plastic protectors pcov 



Photocopies of Rock/Wild Articles 


$7.99/article ($8.55 overseas-airmaii) (Identify articles) 

I^Q 






Rock Binders $ 19.95 ea ($23 95 overseas-airman) 

(Holds eight magazines) 

I Rock binders bbh 






Life of Riley—plain 
(420 X 297 mm) rru. 


$11.20 


Life of Riley—laminated rur 


$15.20 

($18.55 overseas-airmail) 


Cardigan Street—plain 
(840 X 594 mm) proa 


$16.70 

($21.70 overseas-airmail) 


Cardigan Street- 
laminated PlOA 


$21.40 

($24.20 overseas—airmail) 



..veaear-piasnccove. 

POCinSIZEO, AFFORDABLE. COMPRFHFNSIVF 

VICTORIA-A Guide to Selected Rockclimbs at Mt Arapiles, the 
Grampians and Mt Buffalo by Chris Baxter and Glenn Tempest. (With 
additional information on 'Melbourne day-trip cliffs'.) 

THE BLUE MOUNTAINS-A Guide to Selected Rockclimbs (Including 






Victoria brvi 


$20.80 

($21.95 overseas-airmail) 


The Blue Mountains brbm 


$20.80 


Black Hill, Camels Hump 
and Hanging Rock gbbh 


$8.70 

($8,90 overseas-airmail) 


Black Ians Rocks, Central 
Grampians Update cbbi 


$8.70 


Cosmic County gbcc 


$8.70 

($8.90 overseas—airmail) 


Frenchmans Cap gbfc 


$8.70 


Frog Buttress cbfb 


$8.70 


Kaputar cbka 


$8.70 


Melbourne's Best cbmb 


$8.70 

($8.90 overseas—airmail) 


Mt Geryon & the Acropolis 
and New Climbs cbmc 


$8.70 


New Climbs in the 

Blue Mountains gbbn 


$8.70 

($8.90 overseas—airmail) 


New Climbs and Nowra 

Update CBNO 


$8.70 

($8.90 overseas—airmail) 


Perth Update and Nezv Climbs 


$8.70 


The Rock (NSW) and 

New Climbs gbro 


$8.70 

($8.90 overseas-airmail) 


New Climbs in the 
South-eastern Grampians cbsc 


$8.70 

($8.90 overseas—airmail) 


Sydney and the Sea Cliffs gbsy 


$8.70 

($8.90 overseafr-airmail) 


Tarana gbta 


$8.70 


Thailand cbth 


$8.70 


The Warrumbungles gbwa 


$8.70 

($8.90 overseas—airmail) 


Werribee Gorge gbwc 


$8.70 


The Wonderland Range gbwr 


$8.70 


The You Yangs gbyy 


$8.70 

($8.90 overseas—airmail) 



Offer expires 12 March 2001. Please allow 28 days for delivery of goods. All goods 
may not arrive in same package. Subscriptions start with next issue. All prices include 
packing and either surface mail within Australia or airmail to overseas. Supplement 
to Rock and Wild autumn 00, winter 00, spring 00, summer 2001. Wild Publications Pty 
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ONE PLANET 


■MM-'P 




" Solid as a 
rock, and 
heaps more 
comfortable. 


Strezlecki The Strezlecki rucksack is one comfortable tough customer. Like all 
One Planet packs it features the ‘Exact Fit Harness®' endorsed by the Chiropractors' 
Association of Australia. This harness can be fully adjusted whilst on the user's back, 
giving maximum comfort and correct spinal alignment. 


The Tevalution continues— 

©levs 

The world's first performance running sandal 


Dual Density EVA Midsole 

Designed for superior impact absorption and 
pronation control 



Articulating Instep 

Strapping system provides a 
continuously adjusting fit 


Raised Toe Spring 

Protects from rocks, 
roots and debris 




leva Traction 
Rubber' 
Bottomsole 

Aggressive lug 
• , pattern with 
self-cleaning flex 
grooves 


e information please call 03 9427 9422 (Australia) or 09 373 9840 (New Zealand) . 



Fusion Arch^" 
Provides torsional 
rigidity and arch 
support 
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Like an extra layer of skin, Band-Aid® Brand Blister Block is the new way to protect 
against painful blisters. 

Hi-Tec adhesion, tapered edges that don't catch on socks and totally waterproof means 
they stay in place for miles and miles. 

In fact, if you're looking forward to a long hike |or if your boots are new| Blister Block 
will prevent the rubbing that can lead to painful blisters. 

So stop blisters. Before they stop you. 


' in leading Supermarkets and Pharmacie 


Trial it free. Phone from Aust. 









Equipment 






prefers to consider it). On the other side 
of the ledger are possible concerns about 
durability in the field, a daunting daily 
task of inflation (not assisted by awk¬ 
ward valves), the noisiness of the outer 
material and a rather home-made appear¬ 
ance. For further information, phone 
(03) 9571 2770. 


leva's new Wraptor sandal is the 'first performance running sandal'. 


■ Well known and respected for its naviga¬ 
tional devices, Silva is now manufac¬ 
turing compact, lightweight binoculars 


If you despise flip-flopping around in rubber 
thongs or are looking for a lightweight but 
supportive summer shoe, Teva may have 
the answer. Its new Wraptor sandal is said 
to be the first true performance running 
sandal. One of the Teva design team recently 
ran the New York Marathon wearing a pair 
of Wraptors. For the nearest stockist, phone 
(03) 9427 9422. RRP$149. 


Rucksack revival 


€ieA> (yeAkeyy 

If cost is not a constraint, you'll probably 
like the new range of Gore-Tex jackets by 
Canadian manufacturer Arc'teryx which 
will be available in Australia in April. The 
Alpha SV (RRP $950) represents the top 
end of the Arc'teryx range. The jacket is ex¬ 
tremely lightweight with watertight zips, very 
few seams, much lamination, and stitchless 
draw-cords designed to facilitate one-handed 
use. Arc'teryx jackets will be available at 
Paddy Pallin shops. 


The $950 Alpha SV, 'the ultimate 
alpine jacket', represents the top 
end-in price, at least-of the 
Arc'teryx range of Gore-Tex jackets. 


In 1930 Paddy Pallin began to make out¬ 
doors equipment in his garage. As part of 
the celebrations to mark the 70th anni¬ 
versary of the company's garage genesis. 


(RRP $479); the 70-75 litre, 
dual-compartment Kan- 
angra (RRP $469); and 
the 70 litre, dual-com¬ 
partment Kimberley for 
women (RRP $459). One 
outstanding feature of 
the new range is a sub¬ 
stantial front pocket 
which can be reached 
from the top (through a 
large opening under the pack 
lid'), or through a diagonal zip on 
the pocket itself. This design feature 
means that you can stuff the pocket 
from the top at the start of the day and 
then get to your gear quickly from the 
zipped opening when you're on the 
track. 


New Zealand's Macpac has developed 
a new load-carrying system for rucksacks 
called the Quantum Harness. It is said 
to reduce the pressure of heavy loads (20 
kilograms plus) on the spine, neck and 
shoulders by transferring weight evenly 
to the hips without restricting 


Paddy Pallin's new range 
of rucksacks is the first 
in almost two decades. 
A feature is the large 
front pocket which can 
be reached from the 
top or through a 
diagonal zip on the 
pocket. The 80-90 litre 
Federation is shown. 


lower body movement. A pivoting hip- 
belt enables the hips, buttocks and legs to 
move independently from the back while 
bearing the weight of the load. Rucksacks 
featuring the Quantum Flarness are avail¬ 
able from Macpac stockists. 


Paddy Pallin has released a new range 
of Australian-made rucksacks-the first 
in almost two decades. It is 
said that the only similarity 
between the old and the 
new rucksacks is that they 
are made of canvas. 

Three rucksacks are avail¬ 
able: the 80-90 litre, single¬ 
compartment Federation 


■ Something new and certainly different is 
the Permaflate, a bushwalking mat¬ 
tress from Melbourne's Breck Bowles 
Development. Frankly, we're not quite 
sure what to make of it. It consists of a 
light nylon sheath containing half a dozen 
separate and removable blow-up tubes. 
Pluses are its light weight (the lightweight 
model IRRP about $ 114] weighs less than 
500 grams), comfort (it has an inflated 
thickness of more than 90 millimetres, 
and the individual tubes can be inflated 
to different heights) and a built-on pillow 
(or knee pad as Permaflate's manufacturer 


The developer of the Permaflate 
bushwalking mattress claims to have 
slept on one at home for a year 
without any problems! 
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UNDERWEAR 


World’s Best Sports Underwear 

Capilene Underwear is exceptionally effective at keeping 
the skin dry and the body comfortable by wicking per¬ 
spiration to the outside of the fabric where it evaporates 
into the air or is transferred to the next layer of clothing. 


WICKING COMPARISONS 



Outdoors Professionals 


^Nationally Accredited Courses 

You are guaranteed quality, relevant training courses 
with Vertical Innovations. 

Challenge Ropes Training 

5 days $650 residential, 

April and October—NSW, July—Vic 
Vertical Rescue Course 
5 days $890 residential, July—NSW 
All Abilities Training 

4 days $695 residential, April and November—NSW 

Ski Touring Guides Course 

7 days $700 on snow, 24-30 September—NSW 

Winter Skills Course 

5 days $500 on snow, 16-20 September—NSW 

Reptile Awareness Workshops 

1 day $120,4 May, 5 August, 4 November 

Also; 

Behaviour Management, Abseil Leaders, and more... 
All courses available 'in-house'. 

For specific course details 

call Sue Ashe on (02) 9979 6650. 

Email: info@vertical.com.au 
Prices do not include GST. 


Mail Order ■ 1800 066 625 
497 Kent St. ■ Sydney ■ (02) 9264 2500 
370 Little Bourke St. ■ Melbourne ■ (03) 9642 2266 
Capilene Underwear is available at Australia’s finest outdoors shops. 


Vertical Innovations 

International 

www.vertical.com.au 


V * A Registered Training Organisation 
Adventure Challenge Activities 
Industrial Rigging and Access 
Rescue and Height Safety Equipment 
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Need o spanner I 
in the bcjsh? i 
Help rvay be at hand, I 
by John Chapman I 

While a spanner is rarely needed in the I 
bush, there are occasions one is handy. I f 
use it most coranionly to undo the jet on 7 
ray stove. L 

Instead of carrying a spanner, use your B 
alurainiura billy grips. The most coraraon style | 
has a circular gap at the top to allow I 
for billy lips. Handled carefully, this circular I 
space fits many small nuts such as stove I 
jets perfectly. All it takes is one short | 
twist and the nut is loose or nipped shut I 
The same makeshift spanner can also I 
work on some pack bolts although you I 
might need to file the billy grips to make 
the hole larger. 

M/d welcomes readers' contributions to this 
section; payment is at our standard rate. Send 
them to the address at the end ol this department 


suitable for bushwalking. Features of the 
Lite-Tech model include ten-times mag¬ 
nification, an objective lens diameter of 
25 millimetres and individual focus for 
each lens. Weighs 202 grams. Available 
from outdoors shops. RRP $69. 



S/fi/a's Lite-Tech binoculars are 
cheaper and lighter than almost all 
the models we surveyed in issue 64. 


I Blisters are the curse of the bushwalker. 
Any solution to these horrendous sores 
is worth investigating. Johnson & John¬ 
son has a new Band-Aid-brand adhes¬ 
ive cushion called Blister Block, which 
is designed to work like a second skin. 
The technology was developed from 
the moist wound dressings used in Euro¬ 
pean and Australian hospitals to heal 
difficult wounds. Blister Block cushions 
are made of a clear, latex-like material 
which is tapered at the edges so that it 
doesn't stick to socks (and pull off when 
the socks are removed). They are available 
in small and standard sizes from super¬ 
markets and pharmacies. RRP $8.69. 

Products (on loan to Wild) and/or information about 
them, including colour slides, are welcome for possible 
review in this department. Written items should be 
typed, include recommended retail prices and preferably 
not exceed 200 words. Send them to the Editor, Wild, 
PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Born-a^gaiti Isottles 

Outdoors clothing from a load of old garbage', by Warren McLaren 




Long before titanium. Teflon and polypropylene 
became all-pervasive, outdoors gear was mostly 
constructed of biodegradable wool or cotton. 
No one would deny that modem materials 
have made our journeys into the wild drier and 
lighter. However, some of these products aren't 
particularly kind to the natural environment in 
which they were designed to be used. 

Today, a wider range of designs has been 
developed and fortunately the outdoors market 
has been at the forefront of some in¬ 
novative, environmentally responsible 
design. Nearly every product damages 
the natural worid some time during its 
life. If not directly in its use, maybe in its 
materials, its manufacture, distribution 
or even disposal. Looking at a product 
this way is known as a Life Cycle Assess¬ 
ment or LCA. 

Some years back Patagonia commis¬ 
sioned research to see which of the 
four main materials they used—cotton, 
wool, polyester and nylon—was the least 
harmful. The report card 
came back 'all as bad as 
each otheK. Cotton, for ex¬ 
ample, uses about 25 
per cent of the worid's 
agricultural chemicals yet 
is only 5 per cent of the 
world's crop and form¬ 
aldehyde is often used in 
the processing to reduce 
shrinkage and creasing. The 
chemicals used for dipping 
sheep and for scouring and dean- 
ing wool can be pretty nasty as 
well. Nylon is tough and durable 
but comes from a non-renewable 
fossil-fuel resource and is not easily 
recyclable. Polyester is much the 

Not to be disheartened, Patagonia 
jumped at the opportunity to make its fluffy 
Synchilla fleece from the 2.5 million PET soft- 
drink bottles Americans throw away every hour. 
PET is actually a polyester but is easier to re¬ 
cycle when identified as drink bottles. Plastics, 
with the number 1 inside the chasing arrows, 
are collected from kerbsides, chopped up, deaned 
of contaminants, then fed into a big vat where 
they are melted and extruded as new fibre. In 
terms of performance and function, recycled 
PET fleece is equal to its virgin cousin although 
when compared cosmetically, some customers 
find that the recycled version does not have 
quite the same plushness or lustre. 

With a strong desire to act as an agent for 
change in the manufacturing and retailing indus¬ 
try, Patagonia is continually seeking means to 
improve its environmental performance. Not 
content simply to use post consumer recycled 
(PCR) polyester in its fleece garments, Patagonia 
began to use it in a number of other applications 
such as the mesh liner of its shorts and in its 
socks. In the latest move, Patagonia's Capilene 
technical underwear now comes in blends of 
PCR polyester. First out of the stalls is its Stretch 
Weight, with 93 per cent recycled content, to 
be followed by the Midweight and the Light¬ 
weight, made of 73 per cent and 57 per cent 
recycled drink bottles, respectively. The company 
notes that this has been achieved without any 
change in performance or 'hand'. Additionally, 
Patagonia has moved its travel clothing line to 


organic cotton and hemp to avoid the problems 
associated with traditional cotton growing and 
production. 

Other brands such as Kathmandu and Paddy 
Pallin have a wide range of jackets and access¬ 
ories crafted from about 89 per cent recycled 
drink- and detergent bottles. The Australian 
Conservation Foundation was happy to endorse 
the Paddy Pallin recycled fleece as a product 
with environmentally sound credibility. Paddys 


Nature gets her own back! 
(South-west Tasmania.) 
Grant Dixon 


Wilderness Wear's Enviro- 
wool sock uses 70 per cent 
recycled wool sourced 
from the Smith Family. 

later went on to ensure that all the components 
in the jackets, such as cords, zippers, labels and 
thread, were 100 per cent polyester so that the 
garments had the potential to be 
recycled without contamination 
in years to come when their 
useful life had ended. This 
was an idea pioneered by 
vauDe of Germany, which 
has a whole range of out¬ 
doors clothing made entirely 
of polyester materials. The 
clothes can be returned to 
dedicated stores in Europe 
eventually to be recycled 
into fresh polyester snap- 
fasteners, zippers, and so on 
for new garments. vauDe's 
EcoLog project has been ex¬ 
tended to a fully recyclable 
sleeping-bag; even a tent is 
being developed. 

Wilderness Wear solved 
the environmental concerns 
with wool by manufacturing the Envirowool 
sock, which uses 70 per cent recycled wool 
sourced from the Smith Family, which has 
salvaged damaged, donated clothing and strip¬ 
ped it back to yarn. This yarn is sorted by 


Patagonia's Flyer Vest 
is made of post 
consumer recycled 
polyester, which has 
been derived from 
recycled plastics, usually 
plastic bottles. 


Sick of being uncomfortable as an outdoors instructor, 
Warren McLaren set out to create a better mousetrap. As 
the designer for Paddy Pallin, he developed the first use 
of recycled fleece outside the USA. Now he freelances In 
eco-design. 


colour and respun so that no extra dyestuffs are 
used. Wilderness Wear produces four heathered 
shades and has found that durability is equal to 
that of non-recycled wool. A donation is made 
to the well-known charity the Smith Family for 
each pair sold. 

Some time ago there were many more out¬ 
doors products containing recycled materials 
on the market. Wigwam, for example, had 
socks and hats made with a blend of recycled 
PET bottles. Cascade Designs made 
some of its Therm-a-Rest sleeping-mats 
with a soft-touch, non-slip, recycled poly¬ 
ester. Reebok and Nike, among others, 
had walking boots with soles made of 
born-again PET bottles and recycled 
car-tyres. Most of the fleece garment 
brands ran a line of recycled jackets 
which are no longer available. In some 
cases this is due to the recycling 'thing' 
having passed beyond a fad stage. In 
others it is because of a slightly higher 
cost for the use of what is an exotic 
material compared to mainstream fab¬ 
rics which are produced by the millions 
of metres. 

Aside from recycling, there are other 
exciting opportunities for green design 
in the outdoors: Biodegradable mater¬ 
ials, increased durability and longer life 
for products, more function and less 
ornamental fashion—and less pack- 
aging-are some of the aspects which could be 
explored. To celebrate its 25th birthday, last year 
Patagonia ran an international design competi¬ 
tion for outdoors gear of the future that would 
perform and be attractive without a cost to the 
environment. The winner was the designer of a 
waterproof yet biodegradable disposal bag for 
bushwalkers to remove their human waste from 
wilderness areas. An Australian designer also 
won an award for his idea for a luggage hitch 
system. 

We should tip our hats (and open our 
wallets/purses) to those equipment suppliers 
who make the effort to consider the ecological 
and social impact of a product's life cycle. In¬ 
dividually, we can consider this impact when 
we choose our purchases. After all, the source 
of the materials and the energy used 
to make and transport our outdoors 
gear could very well be what is 
threatening the wild places 
we desire to visit. O 
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Mt Buller 

La Trobe Public 
Sports Centre 


4 


Suitable for 
beginners and 
advanced 
climbers. 

• Climbing 

• Abseiling 

• Ice Climbing 

• Mountaineering 

Certificates in recreation and 
outdoor recreation are available at 
the Mt Buller Campus. 

TROBE 

MT BULLER 


For further information call: 
Tel: (03) 5733 7000 
Fax: (03) 5733 7001 



f rs A BEG WORLDS 

...So how will they find you? 



The KTI mini SAT-ALERT 

emergency beacon is your personal link to rescue 
no matter what your outdoor pursuit. This truly 
pocket size device is totally waterproof and 
ready for immediate activation. 

In an emergency situation, simply raise the 
aerial and press the button. 

The device will transmit for up to four 
days continuously on both the 121.5 
and 243 MHz satellite monitored 
)nal distress frequencies, 
mini SAT-ALERT emergency 
approved to AS/NZS4330 and 
aviation regulation CAR252A. 

The KTI mini SAT-ALERT emergency beacon 
comes complete with Armatech carry bag, long 
life lithium batteries and five year warranty. 

Whatever your pursuit, the 
peace of mind. KTI mini SAT-ALERT 

should be your constant companion. 

Proudly designed and manufactured In Australia by 

KINETIC TECHNOLOGY INTERNATIONAL PTY. LTD. 

1 Kembla St., Cheltenham East, Victoria 3192 ACN 058 419 695 
Phone: (03) 9583 9566 Fax: (03) 9583 9805 
Email: info@kti.com.au 
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Paul Sirianni, 31, owner of Aurora Sleeping Bags. What does he demand of every model that leaves the factory? 8 hours sound sleep In a meat fridge, See the 
bags that made it through at all leading camping and disposals stores, or contact Aurora for a brochure. (03) 9466 1587/36 Green St. Thomastown, VIC 3074. 
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Green Pages 


Air" I'aids 



Tasmania's Bacon Government has ad¬ 
vertised nationally for public comment on 
helicopter tourism at five key places in the 
heart of Tasmania's World Heritage wilder¬ 
ness. 

Newland Cascades, immediately down¬ 
stream from Rock Island Bend on the Frank¬ 
lin River, is up for grabs. As is Mt Milner 
at the entrance to Bathurst Harbour, Prion 
Beach near New River Lagoon on the 
South Coast Track and Lakes Furmage, 
Olive and Naomi on the Central Plateau, 
adjacent to the Walls of Jerusalem. Tas¬ 
mania's trout-fishing community has been 
up in arms at the invasion of the Central 
Plateau by helicopter noise. 

The proposals, allowed under elastic re¬ 
interpretation of the World Heritage Man¬ 
agement Plan, have been eagerly taken 
up by seven tourist operators who have 


11 applications to helicopter tourists into 
the World Heritage Area at the expense 
of everyone else. Wilderness values in¬ 
cluding peace, tranquillity and absence of 
motorised intmsion are not, it seems, guar¬ 
anteed. Lake Naomi, and nearby Lake 
Olive, south-east of the Walls, are also to 
be opened to float planes. This is the worst 
threat to the wilderness of Tasmania since 
the Franklin Dam was overruled in 1983. 
Helicopters will not only ruin the wilder¬ 
ness experience at the landing sites; they 
will also track across the Central Plateau, 
Franklin River basin. Western Arthurs and 
south coast en route. 

The prospect is a massive intrusion- 
peaking in summer—of the wilderness, 
which bushwalkers, rafters and the fishing 
community alike seek in Tasmania. 

Bob Brown 


Mt Etna 
reconciliation 

The 37-year fight to save Queensland's Mt 
Etna Caves is finally over. This marks the end 
of Australia's longest running environmental 
dispute (see Green Pages in Wild no 34). After 
more than a year of secret negotiations be¬ 
tween the Australian Speleological Federation 
President, Peter Berrill, and Pacific Lime (for¬ 
merly Central Queensland Cement Co), the 
matter was resolved and a reconciliation ce¬ 
remony was held on 27 November 1999. 
As a result of the settlement Camoo Caves 
and a small parcel of land between these 
caves and Mt Etna were added to the Mt 
Etna Caves National Park. 

During the campaign several significant 
caves, most notably Speaking Tube Cave, 
were lost and others damaged as a result of 
continued quarrying operations; it was there¬ 
fore heartening for all concerned to learn 
that the destruction has finally ceased and 
other caves in the area are now protected. 

Stephen Bunton , 


Basstinh stinh 

Some of the environmental negatives of 
the proposed undersea power cable link¬ 
ing the Tasmanian electricity grid to the 
mainland are well known thanks to Gipps- 
land's No Pylons' campaign. Unfortunately, 
Basslink will do more damage to the en¬ 
vironment than spoil the view. 

Basslink was designed so that Tasmania's 
hydroelectric schemes could provide a flick 
of the switch' source of power to meet peak 
demands in Victoria. As a result, some of 
Tasmania's wild rivers, including the Gor¬ 
don Splits in the World Heritage Area, will 
be subject to daily flood surges. 

The impacts won't be confined to Tas¬ 
mania's rivers. The electric field associated 
with the cable will act like a giant electric 
fence running across Bass Strait. Research 
suggests that sharks and rays, which are 
sensitive to such fields, will probably avoid 
the cable path completely, thus severely 
disrupting their migration and breeding 
cycles. 


The same electric field will also affect 
magnetic compasses-making them un¬ 
reliable in the vicinity of the cable—which 
may pose a risk to small vessels relying on 
these instruments for navigation. 

Back on land, if the cheaper single-cable 
option is chosen, the circuit across Bass 
Strait will be completed using the ocean 
and land as conductor. Apart from its im¬ 
pact on marine life, the enormous flow of 
electricity has a well-documented effect 
on land—corrosion. Unless complex and 
expensive protective measures are taken. 



The Gordon Splits in Tasmania's 
World Heritage Area will be scoured 
by daily flood surges from the Gordon 
Dam if the proposed undersea power 
cable linking the Tasmanian 
electricity grid to the mainland goes 
ahead. The Wilderness Society 


all metal in contact with the earth within a 
ten kilometre radius of the cable landing 
site will rust at an accelerated rate. 

Other issues include damage to the sea¬ 
bed and coastline where the cable comes 
ashore, land clearing required for new 
power lines and the impact on private land¬ 
holders who live in the path of the project. 

Less visible but no less important is the 
effect Basslink will have on greenhouse- 
gas emissions in the long term. Connecting 
Tasmania to the dirty fossil-fuel power sta¬ 
tions on the mainland destroys the oppor¬ 
tunity to pursue a renewable energy only' 
policy in the island State. 

Steven Chaffer 
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REACH for professional 
qualifications in the 
outdoor recreation 
industry. 

Outland is an Accredited 
Training Provider under 
the NSW VETAB 
programme, and is the 
leading commercial 
organisation able to 
offer qualifications to 
Outdoor Recreation 
Certificate Level IV in: 
climbing, remote-area 
response and rescue, 
abseiling, river guide and 
other adventure sports. 

Telephone; 1800-ABSEIL 
or (02) 4751 8711 
email; base@outland.com.au 
coutland.com.au 



I WANT TO INVEST WITH CONFIDENCE 


AUSTRALIAN 

ethical 


Agribusiness vs 
reafforestation. 
Mining vs 
recycling. 
Exploitation vs 
sustainability. 
Greenhouse gases vs 
solar energy. 
Armaments vs 
community enterprise. 


TRUSTS 

Investors 
can choose 

Through the AE Trusts you 
can invest your savings 
and superannuation in 
over 80 different 
enterprises, each expertly 
selected for its unique 
combination of earnings, 
environmental 
sustainability and social 
responsibility, and earn a 
competitive financial 
return. For full details 
make a free call to 

1800 021 227 


Investments in the Australian Ethical Trusts can only be made 
through the current prospectus registered with the Australian 

AUSTRALIAN ETHICAL INVESTMENT LTD 

Canberra Business Centre Bradfield St, Downer ACT 2602. 


Forests for 
charcoal 

The New South Wales Government is intent 
on turning the cypress and ironbark forests 
of the Pilliga and Goonoo forests in the 
central west of the State into charcoal. The 
charcoal will act as a catalyst for a silicon 
smelter being built in Lithgow in an effort 
to create jobs in the area. 

In what is likely to be the biggest environ¬ 
mental issue in the central west for decades, 
local opponents to the silicon smelter claim 
that it is being pushed through with little 
thought for the loss of the area's largest forest 
and woodland remnants and the massive in¬ 
crease in greenhouse-gas production. Altern¬ 
atives to charcoal as a catalyst have not been 
properly examined, and a detailed forest as¬ 
sessment is still to be carried out. At risk is 
a small, isolated population of mallee-fowl, 
many declining woodland birds as well as 
threatened reptiles, bats and plants. 

Andrew Cox 


The NSW Government will soon make 
a decision on the silicon plant and the 
logging of the forests. Write to Premier 
Bob Carr at Parliament House, 
Macquarie St, Sydney, NSW 2000. 
Phone the National Parks Association 
on (02) 9299 0000. 


A way forward? 

A detailed assessment of the conservation 
values of State Forests from Wollongong 
to Narooma and west to Wagga Wagga in 
south-east NSW has recently ended. The 
State Government will now have to de¬ 
cide how to meet scientifically agreed tar¬ 
gets for protection. 

At present it is considering five options 
for new National Parks to provide vary¬ 
ing levels of timber for industry. The en¬ 
vironment groups have produced one of 
the options, which secures wilderness areas, 
old-growth forests and core habitats of 
threatened species in National Parks. The 
option would protect the most pristine 
coastal lakes south of Sydney, and create 
important links between existing National 
Parks on the coast and the inland escarp¬ 
ment. The environment groups are also 
pressing to end all old-growth logging and 
to stop wood-chipping in the southern 
forests. 

AC 


Write to the Minister for Urban 
Affairs & Planning, Andrew 
Refshauge, or to the NSW Premier, 
Bob Carr, at Parliament House, 
Macquarie St, Sydney, NSW 2000. 
Phone the South East Forest 
Alliance on (02) 9299 0000. 


Kiwi logging 
scheme beached 

Environmentalists are celebrating the 
pre-Christmas success of the newly 
elected New Zealand Labour-Alliance 
Party Government in forcing the gov¬ 
ernment-owned logging company, Tim- 
berlands, to withdraw its plans to log 
extensive areas of beech rainforests 
on the west coast of the country's 
South Island. 

The decision has been welcomed 
by environmentalists: 'Conservationists 
can celebrate the fact that the 25- 
year campaign to protect the magni¬ 
ficent beech forests and wildlife of 
North Westland, the Grey Valley and 
Bulter is close to success'. Forest and 
Bird field officer Eugenie Sage said. 

Environmentalists are now pressing 
the government to bring the existing 
helicopter-logging of rimu forests to 
an early end. 

Bob Burton 


WOOD-CHIPS 

* The 1999 NSW Wilderness Red In¬ 
dex, a 'report card' on the environmental 
record of the State Government, was re¬ 
leased by The Colong Foundation 
for Wilderness on 14 October 1999. 
The 400-page index describes the natural 
values, level of protection, recent history 
of conservation measures, current threats 
to these areas and what can be done to 
protect the 42 wild places listed. It up¬ 
dates the 1993 index. 

On the same day, peak environment 
groups launched Wilderness 2000, a cam¬ 
paign to protect all wilderness under as¬ 
sessment in eastern NSW. During 2000 
the State Cksvemment will decide the fate 
of these last unprotected forest areas. 


View the index at 

WWW. colongwilderness. org. au 


♦ Victoria could become a world leader 
in marine conservation if the State 
Government accepts proposals to set up 
23 marine reserves along the State's 
coast, according to the Victorian Na¬ 
tional Parks Association (VNPA). 

An article in Melbourne's Age on 11 
December 1999 states that coastal waters 
off Wilsons Promontory, the iconic Twelve 
Apostles and Bells Beach are among 12 
Marine National Parks and 11 sanctu¬ 
aries recommended for complete pro¬ 
tection from commercial and recreational 
fishing. This accounts for 6.2 per cent of 
the State's coastal waters, compared with 
only 0.05 per cent given equivalent pro- 
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Animals the size of this ridge-tailed monitor can perish if they poke their 
head into a drink can discarded in the bush. They can easily pass in one 
direction after being attracted to the liquid remains but are caught by the 
ring-pull tab as they try to pull their head out. George Kulek 


Have you thought that you might 
be responsible for the gruesome 
and lingering deaths of lizards and 
other native animals if you care¬ 
lessly discard your empty drink 
cans in the bush? 

The seemingly innocuous, non¬ 
removable ring-pull tab on dis¬ 
carded aluminium cans may cause 
the death of any animal that pokes 
its head inside. Animals can easily 
pass in one direction after being 
attracted to the liquid remains but 
are caught as they try to pull their 
head out. The ring-pull tab acts as 
an effective trap, from which it is 
impossible for animals the size of 
ridge-tailed monitors to escape. 


I have released a dozen of these 
lizards in various states of distress in 
the past five years; unfortunately it 
was much too late for others. Most 
were spotted on road verges and bush 
tracks blindly struggling to extricate 
themselves and I suspect many others 
succumb to a very grisly fate just 
beyond the sight of passers-by. 

It is ironic that these cans were 
developed to replace the removable 
ring-pull-tab type that lacerated 
people's feet on the beach. They 
were introduced for safety reasons 
but apathetic people who persist in 
dumping rubbish in the bush have 
made them into wildlife killers. 

George Kulek 


tection today. However, the VNPA be¬ 
lieves that 20 per cent of Victorian coastal 
waters need to be protected in Marine 
National Parks. 

The proposals were outlined in the 
Environment Conservation Council's draft 
report on Victoria's marine, coastal and 
estuarine areas. A final report will be pre¬ 
sented to the government for considera¬ 
tion on 30 June. 

★ The Victorian Government has repealed 
a controversial law that made it a crim¬ 
inal offence to enter the State's nat¬ 
ive forests without a permit, the Age 
reported on 20 November 1999. In¬ 
troduced by the Kennett Government in 
1998, the regulation effectively allowed 
only logging contractors, sawmillers and 
government staff to enter designated 
zones in East Gippsland and the Otways. 


♦ The Age reported on 4 November 1999 
that the Wombat State Forest in cent¬ 
ral Victoria will be managed according 
to international sustainable guide¬ 
lines in a pilot programme set up by the 
State Government to allay fears about 
overlogging. Timber taken out of the for¬ 
est will have to meet forestry standards 
set by the International Forest Steward¬ 
ship Council. 

)ust before Christmas the communities 
honeycombing the Cobaw, Wombat and 
Enfield forests were polled regarding the 
proposed Regional Forest Agreement 
(REA), the Age reported on 12 January. 
Eighty per cent rejected the proposed 
REA in favour of an alternative deal, in 
which wood-chipping would end and 
the timber industry would be phased 
into plantations. 


* Thirty per cent of the Earth's natural 
wealth was lost between 1970 and 1995 
according to a report recently released 
by the World Wide Fund for Nature 
fWWF). More than half the world's fresh¬ 
water species are in serious decline and 
the use of fertiliser has increased fivefold 
since the 1960s. 

* Also the Age reported on 4 November 
that Australia is now the world's worst 
greenhouse-gas polluter on a per cap¬ 
ita basis. An analysis of United Nations 
statistics by the Australia Institute found 
three main reasons for Australia's high 
emissions: its dependence on coal-fired 
power; excessive land clearing, in which 
burning or rotting vegetation emits gases; 
and livestock. 

* The number of Victorian native an¬ 
imals threatened with extinction has 
almost doubled under international stand¬ 
ards, according to a report in the Age on 
7 January. About a quarter of the State's 
threatened creatures have been classified 
as critically endangered under new stand¬ 
ards applied by the Department of Nat¬ 
ural Resources & Environment for the 
first time. 

Overall, the number of wild creatures 
threatened with extinction leaped from 
77 in 1995 to 153 in the review late last 
year. Some of these had not been listed 
before. 

Under the new standards the term 
'threatened' encompasses three categories: 
vulnerable, endangered and critically en¬ 
dangered. Under the old standards there 
were only two categories. 

* As part of the ongoing push to com¬ 
mercialise the bush, two-day, ranger-led, 
interpretative walks are now avail¬ 
able in Victoria's oldest National Park, 
Wilsons Promontory. The Prom Light¬ 
house Trek' is a two-day, one-night foray 
costing $210-235 a person. 

* At current rates of industrial logging, 
accessible lowland forest in Papua New 
Guinea and the Solomon Islands will 
be logged out in the next five to ten years. 
This was reported in the June-Sep- 
tember 1999 issue of the WWF Aus¬ 
tralia newsletter. In addition, raw logs 
account for over 97 per cent of the value 
of all exports of forest products from 
PNG. Thus value adding, in the form of 
sawing and drying, is desirable. 

In May 1999 the WWF in collaboration 
with the World Bank brought together 
representatives of PNG's Government, the 
community forestry industry and non¬ 
government organisations for a 'Strategies 
for Sustainable Forestry' meeting. The 
meeting endorsed a proposal to establish 
an industry association. The Ecoforestry 
Association will represent the interests 
of PNG's community-based forest indus¬ 
try and will provide an alternative voice 
in the forestry policy debate. O 

Readers' contributions to this department including colour 
slides, are welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words 
are more likely to be printed. Send them to the Editor, 
Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Italy's latest 
designs, colours 
and styles. 


Let your ARM5 do the walking 
...or at least share the load! 



Walking with a pair of GABEL trekking poles reduces this strain significantly, assists balance and ease of 
movemenf, and provides stability on steep or loose terrain and when crossing creeks. Italian GABEL trekking 
poles are made from the highest quality aircraft-grade aluminium alloy. Certified fo ISO quality standards and 
resistant to oxidization, GABEL has a range of poles to suit every need. GABEL'S unique expander system is the 
lightest, strongest and most efficient on the market. Try them out at your nearest stockist listed below. 



Trade accounts for some areas are sfill available. Contact the Australian Distributors 


Macson Trading Company Pty Ltd on (03) 9489 9766 Visit Gabel on the internet: www.gabel.net 


NSW SYDNEY The Adventure Shop 9261 1959. WEST RYDE Alpsport 9858 5844. WOLLONGONG Bushcraft Equipment 4229 6748. KANGAROO 
VALLEY Lucas Chakola 4465 1222. VIC: BOX HILL Paddy Pallin 9898 8596. CHADSTONE Bakpakka 9569 7061. FERNTREE GULLY Overland Disposals 
9758 8838. GLEN WAVERLEY Waverley Disposals 9560 2199. GREENSBOROUGH Outdoor World 9434 2272. HEATHMONT Ajays 9729 7844. 
BAIRNSDALE Aussie Disposals 5152 4937; Bairnsdale Camping 5153 1497. OCEAN GROVE Outdoor Corner 5255 1200. PAKENHAM Get Lost Camping 
5941 1293. SALE Alpine Country 5144 7505. QLD: BRISBANE Globe Trekker 3221 4476. FORTITUDE VALLEY K2 Base Camp 3854 1340. CAIRNS It’s 
Extreme 4051 0344. M; AD,ELAIDE Scout Outdoor Centre 8223 5544. KESWICK Snowy’s Outdoors 8351 2111. SALISBURY Salisbury Outdoors 8250 4230. 
WV COTTESLOE Mainpeak 9385 1689. MIDLAND Midland Disposals 9274 5900. NTH FREMANTLE Wilderness Equipment 9335 4788. SUBIACO 
Mainpeak 9388 9072. WEST PERTH Snowgum 9321 5259. NTi DARWIN NT General Store 8981 8242 















Reviews 


Bush historian tells 

Wild contributor's autobiography 


One Step at a Time 

by Klaus Hueneke (Tabletop Press, 1999, 

RRP $22.95). 

Klaus Hueneke has a 
whole-hearted appre¬ 
ciation of the bush. His 
account of his life, fo¬ 
cusing particularly on 
his bushwalking, ski¬ 
touring and canoeing, 
is earthy, rough and 
fascinating. 

Hueneke has 
ten about bushwalking 
and ski-touring, parti¬ 
cularly their histories, 
for many years, includ¬ 
ing articles in Wild (see issues 11 and 14) 
and books such as Huts of the High Country 
(1982), Kiandra to Kosciusko (as it was spelt 
in 1987) and People of the Australian High 
Country (1994). This book helps us to un¬ 
derstand why he has spent so much of his 
life in the wild. 

We read about his father wandering across 
Europe as a youth in 1932, and Klaus's 
migration to Australia as a lad of ten. Like 
so many newcomers to this country, the 
Hueneke family fell in love with the bush; 
Klaus has been visiting it ever since. 

The mood of the book changes as it would 
on, say, an extended hike; there are humor¬ 
ous accounts of events and people, political 
commentaries on threatened forests, and 
sensitive reflections on evocative scenes. 

We learn a good deal about Hueneke, in¬ 
cluding his family background and the things 
that have motivated him. His personal hon¬ 
esty about his life brings a reality to the story; 
it is as though we can smell the tang of eu- 
calypts with each turn of the page. 

This is a genuine account of someone who 
has pursued his dream of getting up, put¬ 
ting on boots and exploring the wild places 
of Australia. 

Brian Walters 


walking is not just concerned with thrashing 
through scrub with a 30 kilogram rucksack. 
The outings celebrated here are gentle strolls. 
Indeed, some are more about raising 
a glass than a sweat. 

Being unabashed poms, Derek 
Whitelock (tweedy man about town 
and man of letters) and Terry Laven¬ 
der (bearish godfather of the Heysen 
Trail) are the inheritors of a rich 
tradition. They appreciate the value 
of short ambles and rambles. 

The 20-odd highlighted walks in¬ 
clude casual saunters near Adelaide, 
brief hikes in and around the Bar- 
ossa Valley and mid-north towns, plus 
coast and forest sorties on the Fleu- 
rieu Peninsula. Some are familiar des¬ 
tinations, others are obscure gems 
such as Aldinga Scrub and the Barossa Gold¬ 
fields. 

The walk descriptions evoke a fine sense 
of place and communion with nature; how¬ 
ever, what sets this book apart from others 
is its unbridled passion for the history of the 
areas travelled through, particularly their part 
in the lively days of European exploration 
and settlement. 

Colourful, quirky, convivial and opinion¬ 
ated, this guide is a welcome change from 
the anaemic style so often used in such 
texts. Read, learn, stroll and enjoy. 

Quentin Chester 

The Lightweight Cooks 

edited by George Driscoll & Avis Pearce 

(Snowgum, 1999, RRP $19.95). 




Strolling South 
Australia 

by Derek Whitelock 
& Terry Lavender 
(Bookends Books, 
1999, RRP $19.95 
from 136 Unley Rd, 
Unley, SA 5061). 

This wonderfully idio¬ 
syncratic guidebook is 
a healthy reminder that 



Twenty-three bushwalkers and out¬ 
doors enthusiasts have contributed 
recipes to The Lightweight Cooks so 
there should be meals to suit most 
tastes whether you crave Asian speci¬ 
alities such as spicy beef laksa and 
teriyaki stir-fry or good old Italian 
pizza 'out bush'. All meals have been 
selected for their tastiness, nutrition 
and (reasonably) lightweight ingredi¬ 
ents. Most meals are for two people 
and can be cooked on a single-burner 
stove. 


The dishes in this cookbook beat freeze- 
dried meals in terms of taste but not weight. 
Avoid recipes with ingredients such as UHT 
cream, tinned fruit, eggs and fresh veget¬ 
ables if you're heading out on an extended 
bushwalk. You might not make it to the first 
night's camp site if your pack is laden down 
with gourmet delights! 

In a,ddition to 40 main meals and 40 
breakfasts/desserts. The Lightweight Cooks has 
tips on preparing and packing food for a 
bushwalk, information about the different 
types of fuel stoves on the market and hints 
on making water safe for drinking. 

Rosie Johnson 

Inside the Greening: 

25 Years of the Australian 
Conservation Foundation 

by Beverley Broadbent (Insite Press, 

1999, RRP $35). 



Nowadays it would surprise many to learn 
that Malcolm Fraser, Garfield Barwick and 
Prince Philip all played important roles in 
the early days of the Australian Gonserva- 
tion Foundation (AGE). 

The AGE has been instrumental in so 
many campaigns—Antarctica, the Great 
Barrier Reef, Kakadu and Eraser Island to 
name a few. It was in a number of ways a 
pathfinder for the many conservation groups 
which have formed since. 

The organisation changed radically in 1973 
when those who had favoured a 'do not 
rock the boat' stance over Lake Redder were 
replaced by others prepared to take more 
vigorous action. A notable change was the 
appointment of Geoff Mosley (see profile 
in Wild no 1) as director, a post in which he 
served for the next 13 years. It is impossible 
to read this book without being impressed 
by Mosley's vast, energetic and knowledgable 
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IMAGINE 


When they named the outdoors great, they must have been in Tasmania. 

an IslanJ tKats one giant 

From the serenity of horse riding, bushwalking and sea kayaking to the adrenalin pumping rush of sky diving, 

out Joor playground. 

white water rafting and abseiling, there's something for everyone in Tasmania. 


A^tseiling adventures from just $70.* 



TASMANIA 

More tKan you imasine. 


DON'T MISS THIS ABSEILING ADVENTURE ON THE EDGE 

*A half-day guided abseiling experience on the dramatic granite 
sea crags of the Freycinet Peninsula. Conditions apply. 

Find out more about mild & wild abseiling adventures in our new brochure. 


I For a copy of the new Networking Tasmanian Adventures Brochure call 1800 068 900 or visit www.tourism.tas.gov.au —^ 













POWER GRIP SANDALS 


NOT SLIPPERY WHEN WET 

o 

Super grip, comfort and fit. Lizard power grip sandals 
are now available in five models. All have Vibram soles 
for sensational grip, shock-absorbing mid-soles and 
fully adjustable strap systems for optimum comfort. 
Test-drive a pair at your nearest Lizard stockist. 

For a free colour brochure contact distributors: 
Outdoor Agencies Ph (02) 9438 2266 Fax (02) 9438 2520 


contribution over decades and in campaigns 
both large and small. Eventually he was re- 
placed by Phillip Toyne, who contributed dif¬ 
ferent and valuable skills. 

Today there are several conservation organ¬ 
isations with national standing; the ACF no 
longer has the central prominence it once 
enjoyed. And as further dimensions of the 
environmental issue have been appreciated, 
there have been important developments, 
such as the formation of the Greens. 

Beverley Broadbent played an important 
role through much of the period she writes 
about, and kept records of what occurred. In 
this careful history of Australia's most promin¬ 
ent conservation organisation, she sets out the 
successes and failures, the personal wrangles 
and the changes in focus and emphasis over 
time. It is inspiring to read about so many 
people working for a better world. 

BW 

Wild Places of Greater 
Melbourne 

by Robin Taylor and others (CSIRO 
Publishing, 1999, RRP $24.95). 



While the feeble rip-off of the Wild logo in 
the design of its title didn't endear this book 
to its reviewer. Wild Places is a lavishly illus¬ 
trated record of the fauna and flora of the 
many wild parks and reserves in and around 
Melbourne. Residents of that city who have 
an interest in the outdoors will find it useful 
and inspiring. 1 was amazed by the quantity 
and variety of 'wild things' on my doorstep. 
Chris Baxter 

Walking in Spain 

by Miles Roddis, Nancy Frey, lose Placer, 
Matthew Fletcher & John Noble (Lonely 
Planet Publications, second edition 1999, 
RRP $24.95). 

Walking in Spain supersedes the 1990 edition 
Trekking in Spain. A quick comparison shows 
how far Lonely Planet's walking guides have 
come in just nine years. Walking has more 
than twice the number of pages, has many 
good maps and is far more attractive. As with 
other Lonely Planet walking guides, most of 
the walks are of less than half a day's dura¬ 
tion. O 
CB 

Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them 
to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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New tours, new brochi 
Freycinet Adventures,; 

kayaking (half- to five-day 


How To Mflko Monoy 


YOUR ONE STOP MAP SHOPS 

From Your Outdoor 
Advonturoi 


N MELBOURNE'S MOST 

comprehensive range of 

TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 

SPECIALTY BUSHWALKING VT 

Imagine getting paid for rockclimbing, 
skiing, bushwalking, canoeing or simply 
camping? Sounds like nice work if you can 


MAPS JML} 

BUSHWALKING 

Correspondence and leads 

1 

1 

BOOKS AND GUIDES 

COMPASSES, ^ 

GPS RECEIVERS 

AND NAVIGATION ACCESSORIES 

ON-SITE LAMINATING WHILE-U-WAIT 

MAIL, PHONE, FAX, EMAIL ORDERS MOST WELCOME 

Imagine Ihe tlirlll ol being publisbsd and 

1 

CREDIT CARDS & EFTPOS AVAILABLE 

1 Simply call the Australian College of Journalism I 
" for our Free Prospectus. 1 

@ Melbourne Map Centre 

738-740 WAVERLEY ROAD, CHADSTONE, VIC. 3148 
Phone : (03) 9569-5472 Fax : (03) 9569-8000 

|£^Freecall:1 800 252 775 | 

Phonef®oT98l3™^Y'1r«''[i3)^^^^^^ 
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Paddling large waterfalls requires a lot 
of experience as even the smallest 
mistake can have enormous 
consequences. Justin Boocock keeps his 
weight forward as he flies down the 
face so as to reduce the risk of his boat 
landing flat, which can result in a 
serious back injury. To see someone in 
tune with something so powerful is truly 
inspiring. (Maruia Falls, South Island, 
New Zealand.) Matthew Newton 













The Ascent alpine jacket made from Gore Tex Paclite® fabric allows 
you to move with speed more comfortably and with less bulk. 
Guaranteed... fast and light performance. 

The Mountain Designs Ascent is designed for mountaineers and 
alpine enthusiasts who want performance under extreme use. Using 
the revolutionary new Gore-Tex Paclite® fabric the Ascent is 
guaranteed 30* lighter, 30* more compactable and about 15* more 
breathable than an equivalent 3-layer Gore-Tex® garment. If your 
Ascent Alpine Jacket serious about reaching the summit - remember to Paclite®. 


http://www.mountaindesigns.com 

Adelaide • Albury • Armidale • Brisbane • Box Hill • Bunbury • Canberra • Claremont 
Collingwood • Devonport • Fortitude Valley • Fremantle • Geelong • Hawthorn 
Hobart • Katoomba • Launceston • Melbourne • Miranda • Newcastle • Perth 
Rockface • Rocksports • Sydney • Toowoomba • Traralgon 



A heritage born of the mountains... 










patagonia* 


1800 066 625 • www.patagonia.o 
email; patsales@ozemail.com.ai 




Finally, insulation that won't weigh you down, melt you down or blow the 
zippers off your pack. Regulator insulation is our biggest breakthrough since 
Synchilla*. Three weights allow you to fine-tune your body's thermostat 
whether slogging up or dropping in. Patagonia - keeping you warm and dry 
since the earth cooled. 


WARMTH 


Regulator" 


Warmest Regulator Fabric 

• Weight: 560 grams 

• Compressibility: 2.7 litres 

• Warmth rating greater than 
300/Original-Weight Synchilla* 


Sydney 

497 Kent St, Sydney, NSW 2000 
Tel (02) 9264 2500 Fax (02) 9264 2505 


Melbourne 

370 Little Bourke St, Melbourne, Vic 3000 
Tel (03) 9642 2266 Fax (03) 9642 2277 











